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If the opportunity were to come to a high-school student to join a 
group of classmates in a year abroad, with all expenses paid, and a 
competent and congenial host as guide, I do not doubt that he would 
be eager to go. Neither do I doubt that his parents would be exceed- 
ingly happy for him. The loss of a year’s credits in class work would 
not present a serious obstacle in their minds—he could probably make 
them up in summer school. Besides, what courses in high school could 
offer the educational experiences of a year in a foreign land? Even 
were his parents so credit-conscious as to consult the local principal 
or counselor before giving consent, there is little doubt that he would 
concur whole-heartedly in the plan. And during the entire course of 
this conference, the exact value of the visit in terms of abilities on 
paper-and-pencil tests, or as preparation for a specific occupation or 
profession, would hardly be brought into question. The trip would 
be considered valuable as an experience in itself. It would be assumed 
that the youth would learn something of the geography of the country, 
of its customs, and of its language. He would visit its museums, art 
galleries, theatres, churches, and places of historical interest, and, 
therefore, become to a certain degree acquainted with its history and 
culture. In the larger cities he would visit the factories, and learn of 
the industrial life of the nation. On excursions through the country- 
side, he would meet groups of Boy Scouts on the way to the campfire, 
and be able to fraternize with foreign youths of his own age ; while in 
his foreign home he would share in the family life of the people, thus 
gaining incidentally some insight into their psychology and philosophy 
—and all this would be considered sufficient ground for excusing him 
for a year from school. 

If for some peculiar reason the principal or counselor were sub- 
sequently to be called upon to justify his decision, he would probably 
indicate that these experiences would serve as a desirable background 
for the development of worthy attitudes, interests, and appreciations 
in daily life. What joy would the youth experience on his return, 
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when, viewing a newsreel or travel film, he recognizes the very street 
through which he passed so often! What fascination must the pic- 
tures and descriptions in travel magazines hold for him who has 
dwelt in their world! How much more interesting and meaningful 
must current events and international broadcasts be to him who has 
resided abroad. What a fund of experiences would he have acquired 
to enrich his conversation. Even the humble washerwoman, who emi- 
grated from the town in which he stopped for a week, would become 
for him an interesting figure, despite her broken and occasionally un- 
intelligible English. On seeing a reproduction of the famous painting 
before which he stood in silent admiration in the State Museum, he 
might even feel tempted to purchase a copy, just for old-times sake ; 
and when the radio brings to his room the strains of the same air that 
the orchestra played that night in the open-air concert, what pleasant 
memories must this melody evoke! If his associations abroad have 
been congenial, he will have established friendships for years to come. 
Then what joy will the postman bring when he leaves a letter from 
an old chum, describing in intimate detail the exciting incidents of the 
last month of which he has seen pictures in the newsreel and daily 
press. These and similar values would the educational theorist cite to 
rationalize his position—only he would be more careful to classify 
them under such orthodox captions as worthy use of leisure, effective 
citizenship, and the like. Thus with his parents willing, and the edu- 
cators agreed, the youth is bidden god-speed on his twelve months’ 
journey. 

In the prosaic course of daily life, the opportunity for residence or 
travel abroad is, for the large majority of students, unfortunately too 
rare. Yet if the values of travel are truly of such acknowledged sig- 
nificance as popular opinion, both within educational circles and with- 
out, would lead one to believe, would it not be entirely within the 
province of the school to simulate as far as possible the desirable 
experiences which a first-hand contact with a foreign people affords? 
Would it not be highly desirable to provide in every secondary school 
an integrated program, combining all the elements of life, language, 
and literature that would serve as a substitute for residence abroad, 
and that would lead, so far as possible, to the same outcomes ? 

Among those who have analyzed foreign language offerings in 
terms of the social and intellectual needs of the present generation 
rather than in terms of university prerequisites, the provision of a 
desirable substitute for residence and cultural study abroad has long 
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been conceived as the peculiar role of the modern languages in sec- 
ondary education. Among this group, foreign language offerings are 
not considered, except incidentally, as preparatory to travel; they are 
conceived as a necessary and intrinsically valuable substitute therefor. 
Indeed, they are not proposed as a preparation for anything; like 
travel, they are esteemed complete and worth while in themselves. 
In the hands of this group language is not taught as a “subject,” nor 
as an end in itself. It is conceived only as a means of communication, 
and the primary emphasis is always upon the worth-whileness of the 
information or ideas expressed. The consideration of language as 
a thing per se is reserved by this group for such select upper-division 
students as have decided on the basis of previous work to major in 
foreign language study, or to offer it as preparation for specific uni- 
versity or occupational careers. 

The foreign language rather than the vernacular is favored as the 
language of the course largely for three reasons: First, it lends an 
atmosphere of reality to the program admirably suited to student 
interest, thus enriching the offering much as a knowledge of a foreign 
tongue contributes to greater satisfactions, to more intimate acquaint- 
ances, and to a wider range of experiences and appreciations during a 
visit abroad. For the insights which the student gains through work- 
ing with the language are not without emotional bearing upon his 
appreciation of a foreign people and their culture. It increases, among 
other things, his interest in foreign names, words, and expressions 
occurring in English, and his respect for the speech of foreigners as 
cultural media of communication rather than as inferior lingoes. In- 
deed, in localities where courses on foreign cultures have been offered 
in English only, the enrollment has often been too small to justify the 
work, so deeply rooted is the interest in language itself, even in com- 
munities where foreign languages are seldom heard outside the 
school. And those who have completed courses of this nature have 
usually acquired as one of the most significant outcomes of the pro- 
gram a realization of the inadequacy of the offering, and an active 
desire to contact the material more directly through the language of 
the people. As a matter of fact, if the widespread enrollment in for- 
eign language classes in evening schools, commercial colleges, and high 
schools where foreign language study is purely voluntary can be con- 
sidered at all significant, it would seem that the regard for modern 
languages as fields of cultural interest is as great as the interest in 
music, art, astronomy, dramatics, or any of the elective studies. 
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Secondly, the foreign tongue rather than the vernacular is pre- 
ferred as the medium of the course because even a very limited com- 
mand of a foreign language is of value in broadening the range of 
one’s social and occupational literacy. The mere ability to pronounce 
a foreign tongue, for example, is not without value to singers, to radio 
announcers, especially of musical programs, to chefs and waiters in 
respectable hotels and restaurants, to actors portraying the roles of 
foreigners, and to librarians dealing with foreign names and titles, to 
mention but a few unspecialized uses. 

Finally, even a modest ability to read or understand foreign lan- 
guages is a cultural asset in daily life, serving to increase one’s appre- 
ciation and enjoyment of songs, recitals, operas, and radio programs 
in the foreign tongue, talking pictures, and newsreels containing for- 
eign dialogue, not to mention contributions in the arts, sciences, and 
literature that will not be translated, except in citations, until time has 
ranked them as masterpieces, or until circumstances accord them be- 
lated recognition. Although these values are not indispensable to the 
vital existence of the average individual (for that matter, some five 
per cent of our people seem to get along without being able even to 
read or write), it should be noted that the man on the street has as 
many opportunities in daily life to use foreign language in the ways 
indicated as he has to spell the word “received” ; to do a problem in 
long division ; to cite the products of the Mississippi Valley ; to recall 
the date of the Declaration of Independence; to reflect on the com- 
position of air or water, the size and shape of the earth, the location 
of New Mexico—or even to vote. The point is that in approaching 
the culture of a foreign people through the medium of their language 
the student acquires not only abilities of value in daily life, but also 
such attitudes, interests, and appreciations as form an essential part of 
the cultural equipment of the educated man or woman. 

It will be noted that the program here outlined is not precisely an 
extensive reading course, nor a course in conversation, composition, 
or literature, but a series of experiences acquired as far as possible 
through the medium of the foreign tongue, and so intrinsically worth 
while in themselves that in their totality they will approximate the 
outcomes of a well-planned and competently guided visit abroad. In 
orientation, content, and method, this program differs from the con- 
ventional foreign language course in at least four particulars: 

1. In orientation, it is experiential rather than factual—its ulti- 
mate outcomes are attitudes, appreciations, and interests. Conse- 
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quently it is conducted primarily on the appreciation level rather than 
upon the level of drill; and for the adolescent of romantic predisposi- 
tion it provides a vicarious satisfaction for the wanderlust. 

2. In organization, the program is complete in itself, and profitable 
to the extent to which its offerings are pursued. Borrowing from the 
romantic, the anecdotal, and the biographical in the arts, in history, 
customs, traditions, and literature, the program is integrative, rather 
than disjunctive. 

3. In method, the instruction stresses language as a means of ex- 
pression rather than as an end in itself, placing primary emphasis 
upon the ideas conveyed, and recognizing grammar only as contribu- 
tive to the effective communication. Founded upon the principle of 
learning to do by doing—of working through language rather than 
studying about language—its approach is direct rather than indirect, 
inductive rather than deductive, psychological rather than logical, and 
concrete rather than abstract. ; 

4. In content, the program is concerned first of all with the living 
present—with the life of the people of today ; and all facts of history, 
geography, art, music, literature, science, or invention which can con- 
tribute to a fuller comprehension of a foreign civilization are woven 
into the fabric of the course. Culture is not here conceived as limited 
to an acquaintance with “the classics,” but as the capacity and desire 
to understand, to appreciate, and to befriend other people; and all 
those things which contribute to conversance with the contributions 
of others, toward an insight into their problems, toward interest in 
their achievements, or to the deflation of an offensively ignorant and 
supercilious egotism, whether individual or national, are considered 
media appropriate for the development of the educated man or woman. 

Lest the program here outlined be considered purely hypothetical, 
let it be indicated that courses of this character are already function- 
ing in many schools. It would be interesting to follow the various 
groups of high-school students who in their foreign language classes 
each pay a vicarious visit to France, Germany, Spain, and Italy. It 
would be instructive to accompany them on their imaginative saunter- 
ings through Paris, viewing the magnificent statues, as numerous and 
as fine as any to be found in the entire region east of the Mississippi, 
nearly two-thirds of them dedicated to poets and writers alone—a 
fact which should amply illustrate the cultural orientation of the 
French mind. It would be a delight to pause with this group in the 
Hall of Mirrors of Versailles, where amid the most regal magnificence 
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the first emperor of Germany was crowned—a fact not without bear- 
ing upon Franco-German relations of today. It would be instructive 
to accompany the visitors to Germany, entering from France via 
Cologne-on-the-Rhine, in whose seven-hundred-year-old cathedral 
the three Magi Kings who brought gifts to the Christ child are re- 
puted to be buried ; and it would be enlightening to contact with them 
a country with nearly eight and a half times the population per square 
mile of the United States. No wonder personal liberties have to be 
somewhat circumscribed for the common good: the reason for rigor- 
ous police registration of transients and of the relatively large number 
of Verboten signs, which only a few years ago were the object of 
ignorant ridicule in our press, becomes clear. No longer does it seem 
strange that even waiters have to serve a three-year apprenticeship, 
almost without pay, in order to gain employment against the rising 
tide of occupational competition. No wonder that waiters are ad- 
dressed as Herr Ober (Sir Waiter), and that they possess the dignity 
of people who have invested something of themselves in their occu- 
pations, and who regard their calling not as a “job,” but as a life work. 

It would be equally profitable to visit with the group in Italy, the 
land of Dante, Boccaccio, and Petrarch, to stroll with them through 
the Holy City, to tarry in the cathedral where Charlemagne was 
crowned, to linger amid the ruins of Pompeii, or to pause in spirit on 
the spot where in 1849 Garibaldi inspired his motley array of troops 
with the immortal challenge: “I offer neither pay, nor quarters, nor 
provisions .... I offer hunger, thirst, forced marches, battles, and 
death. Let him who loves his country in his heart, and not with his 
lips only, follow me!” 

Sharing these visits with them, we should realize that such edu- 
cative experiences are especially valuable to the less fortunate of our 
youth, who, after having seen the criminal and racketeer lionized, 
and the amateur prostitute glorified upon the stage and screen, are 
ready to tell “the cockeyed world that sentiment is bunk ; that loyalty 
and nobility and idealism and self-sacrifice are apple-sauce ; that love 
is ludicrous unless it’s illicit.’ 

If space permitted, specific examples of the nature of modern 
language work in progressive schools, and of its contribution to 
education, could be cited. Only one or two concrete illustrations 
from a class in freshman Spanish are offered here. 


1 From Channing Pollock, “Shining Armour,” in The Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal, XLVIII (November, 1931), 6-7. 
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After having spent a semester visiting Spain, the mother of the 
Americas, the group have come to call upon her children. In Mexico 
they are surprised to find pyramids as old and as large as the Third 
Pyramid in Egypt, and to discover a capital of a million inhabitants 
located on the bed of a lake, seven and a half thousand feet above 
sea-level, guarded by two volcanoes, snow-crested the year round, 
rising to an altitude exceeding by three thousand feet that of the high- 
est mountain in our country. Meeting the people at work and at play, 
they are charmed by their gracious manners, their joys in conversa- 
tion and friendships, and their interests in art, religion, music, and 
politics, so different from the movie and dance-hall run-around of 
our generation. Contrary to popular belief; they find that all the 
banditry of a year in Mexico cannot compete with the crime of one 
night in Chicago! They can scarcely believe their eyes when they 
read of bank messengers walking unguarded with bags of money 
through the streets of the capital—an act which requires an armored 
truck with machine guns in Los Angeles—and the brightest members 
of the class will be stimulated to reflect upon the reason for the dif- 
ference. Observing the customs of the Republic, they note much that 
out-moderns even our own country. They dine at the Café Mitla at 
eighteen, daylight saving time, not at six o’clock. They hear distances 
measured in terms of meters and kilometers—never in terms of feet 
or miles. At first all this seems funny to the provincially minded, 
accustomed to setting themselves up as the measure and criterion of 
all things; but soon they learn that the joke is not altogether on 
Mexico, for they discover that, of all countries of Europe and Amer- 
ica, the United States is practically the only land of any size adhering 
to these older usages. 

Although their attention is certain to be arrested by the poverty, 
the beggarism, and the blindness that will at times confront them on 
their vicarious journey, they will realize how largely these conditions 
are attributable to the lack of educational facilities—schools, libraries, 
health services, and playgrounds—among a population of sixteen 
million, among one-fourth of whom at least fifty different languages 
and dialects are spoken, each as dissimilar to the Castilian in vocabu- 
lary and grammar as Russian is to English. Thus they witness con- 
crete evidence of the vital function which educational institutions 
serve in modern society—a recognition of which, it would seem, is 
both urgent and timely among the young men and women who are 
soon to contact citizens who will not vote to support a library, and 
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who in times of economic stress can think of no better remedy than 
that of reducing the educational opportunities of childhood. 

Before concluding their vicarious sojourn in the Republic, the 
class will pay a reverent visit to the Cenotaph at the foot of the hill of 
Chapultepec, and render homage, like many Americans before them, 
to the heroic youths who died here on September 12, 1847, defending 
their country against a foreign invader. They will recall how, after 
all Mexico had capitulated, these lads, averaging only fourteen years 
of age, refused to surrender the Castle of Chapultepec, which was 
their military academy, preferring to brave the enemy’s fire than 
acknowledge defeat. Standing before this Cenotaph, they will view 
the spot where the last of the youths to remain after his comrades 
had been shot down met his death. They will relive in imagination 
the heroism of the lad who, taking down the Mexican flag, and wrap- 
ping himself up in it, leaped over the precipice, crying “Long live 
Mexico!” Then on reading in the daily newspaper the story of the 
movie actor from Hollywood who, drunk and half undressed, ap- 
peared on the balcony of his hotel, in time to catcall a procession 
marching in honor of such noble dead, the class will realize how many 
more wreaths and tributes our American ambassadors, consuls, and 
goodwill representatives will have to dedicate to this Cenotaph before 
an old wound that has been so unnecessarily re-opened is again healed. 
Instead of finding such insolence amusing, or of dismissing it as the 
casual consequence of inebriety, they will know that Mexicans—at 
least those having the intelligence to become movie actors—do not 
do these things even when they are drunk! 

By means of contacts of this kind, gained through reading, both in 
Spanish and English, in class and out, and through current events, 
illustrated travelogues, or short talks by the instructor, the students 
will acquire the enlarged vision, the balanced perspective, and the atti- 
tudes of mind that contribute so much to tolerance, to open-minded- 
ness, and to goodwill as attributes of effective citizenship, of personal 
character, and of the worthy use of leisure. 

Returning to native soil after their intellectual tour of Spain and 
the Spanish Americas they will perceive that the glory that was 
Spain’s has not been lost ; that it lives today in the novel and drama— 
the Cradle Song, the Kingdom of God, the World and His Wife, the 
Four Horsemen, the Enemies of Women, Blood and Sand, to mention 
but a few that have enriched our stage and screen; that it flourishes 
in music in the compositions of Manuel de Falla, whose “Fire Dance” 
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is known to all patrons of piano music; and in the musicianship of 
Pablo Casals, the world’s premier cellist, not to mention Fleta, De 
Gogorza, or Elvira de Hidalgo, known to all opera lovers, nor Iturbi, 
the pianist, nor La Argentina, queen of the dance. They will see that 
the mother of the Americas is moving the thought of the world 
through her philosophers, for what person versed in the literature of 
social problems has not heard of Ortega y Gasset’s The Revolt of the 
Masses? They will learn that the autogiro, hailed as the greatest con- 
tribution to aviation since the flights of Wilbur and Orville Wright, 
was invented by the Spaniard Juan de la Cierva, winner of the Daniel 
Guggenheim Medal; and that the longest non-stop flight recorded 
down to June, 1933, from Seville to Cuba, a distance of 4,500 miles, 
was achieved by Mariano Barberan and Joaquin Collar. Not least, 
they will discover that Leonard Torres Quevedo is the inventor of the 
flexible-rigid framework for dirigibles, of the telekino designed for 
the remote control of ships, as well as of the algebraic calculating 
machine, considered by mathematicians to have solved the problem 
of mechanical calculation ; and that at the head of all biologists stands 
Santiago Ramon y Cajal, winner of the Nobel Prize, the Helmholz 
Medal, and the Moscow Prize, founder of the neuron theory.” 

What classes in the secondary curriculum offer such an integrated 
over-view of a dynamic civilization? What courses outside the for- 
eign languages make a similar contribution for the French-, German-, 
or Italian-speaking world? What subjects so replete with opportu- 
nities for integration and for direct carryover into daily life can pre- 
sume to displace these offerings? With the passing of the last fron- 
tier, the attention of our people is destined more and more to be 
directed from physical interests to interests of the mind and spirit. 
Indeed, this tendency is already in evidence in the thought expressed 
in our leading magazines. With this trend the foreign languages are 
directly in keeping. Perhaps the time has not yet arrived when sub- 
jects can be justified solely on their cultural merits. We as a frontier 
people have until recently harbored a peculiar prejudice against all 
fields whose outcomes cannot be converted into objective values, not 
realizing, it seems, that intellectual adventures of the type suggested 
are perhaps as directly contributory to the aims of education as many 
of the highly recommended social utility subjects. It is perhaps because 


2 J. Warshaw, Spanish Science and Invention (Monograph No. 3 of the 
Chapter Publications, New York Chapter of the American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish, New York City, New York, 1934; 30 pages), pp. 6-8. 
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of the failure duly to appreciate the experimental values of foreign 
language that the offerings of this field have become the objects of 
criticism. Of the shortcomings of students in command of language as 
a thing per se, none is more aware than the teacher of foreign lan- 
guages. This criticism he does not altogether resent as unjustified. He 
is merely nonplused by the inconsistency of the critic who, while ex- 
pecting the average high-school graduate to recall verbatim every 
word to which he has been exposed in the foreign language classroom, 
benignly forgives him for not being able to solve ex tempore a single 
binomial equation, for not practicing the rules of health taught him 
in hygiene, for preferring, after six to eight years’ work in English, 
to misspell words rather than consult the dictionary, and, after all the 
emphasis on “citizenship,” for not even condescending to vote! When 
the foreign language teacher compares even the modest linguistic 
abilities acquired by the average student in the two-year course with 
the outcomes of classwork in English, mathematics, science, or his- 
tory, he views his handiwork with pardonable pride and satisfaction. 
Even were the student never to speak a word of the language after 
leaving school, the modern language teacher would still feel that the 
cultural orientation acquired through this medium would be sufficient 
to justify the course. An appreciative interest in foreign people and 
their contributions to civilization should not be belittled as vapid, 
ethereal, or impractical. It is as real as “citizenship” or “ethical char- 
acter,” and as essential to enriched living. The road to sympathetic 
understanding is the road to friendships in personal relations and to 
amity among nations.° 


WALTER V. KAULFERS 
ScHOOL oF EDUCATION 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


8 The Modern Language Panel of the League of Nations Union Education 
Committee, Modern Language Teaching in Relation to World Citizenship (The 
League of Nations Union, 15 Grosvenor Crescent, London, S.W. 1; 36 pages), 
p. 4; Walter V. Kaulfers, “Foreign Languages as a Substitute for Travel,” in 
The High School Teacher, Vol. XI, No. 3 (March, 1935), pp. 67-68; Report 
of the Research Council, Modern Language Association of Southern California, 
“Language Objectives,” in Hispania, Vol. XVII, No. 3 (October, 1934), pp. 
290-94; Kurt F. Reinhardt, “Foreign Languages as Media for the Interpretation 
of National Cultures,” in The Modern Language Forum, Vol. XIX, No. 4 (De- 
cember, 1934), pp. 201-6; F. H. Reinsch, “The Research Council of the Modern 
Language Association of Southern California,” in The Modern Language 
Forum, Vol. XIX, No. 3 (September, 1934), pp. 183-84. 

















EL ACENTO CASTELLANO 


Professor T. Navarro Tomas, acknowledged authority on the 
pronunciation of Spanish and personally known to many of the mem- 
bers of the American Association of Teachers of Spanish, was for- 
mally inducted into the Spanish Academy on May 19, 1935. His 
discourse on that occasion contains much of great interest to all 
students and teachers of the Spanish language. As it is too long to 
print entire, some excerpts here give the most important points. 

The discourse begins with a discussion of the relative sonority of 
the vowels in the languages of Western Europe. They can be studied 
with a degree of scientific precision by the use of instruments. On the 
other hand the accentuation of phrases with the musical effect on 
the ear has been little studied. Observations and remarks through the 
centuries by foreigners must be the main reliance. They have invari- 
ably stressed the sonorous character of the Spanish language. Pro- 
fessor Navarro finds that this is due to the timbre of the vowels and 
the intensity of the expiratory effort. 

A suggestion which he makes at the end of his discussion is ex- 
tremely interesting. The accentuation of the phrase varies in different 
localities of Spain and Spanish America. Why? By a study of the 
language as spoken in Aragon, where there was once an important 
Basque element in the population, it would seem that a Basque ac- 
centuation had been preserved. Similarly, in countries like Mexico, 
aboriginal languages (he believes) have left their mark in the accen- 
tual cadence of the phrase with the resulting differentiation in the 
spoken language. —TueE EpItTor 

La impresion de fortaleza del acento castellano procede sin duda 
del relativo volumen y relieve que in nuestra lengua tiene el acento 
de intensidad. En francés el acento particular de las palabras se 
atentia y apaga bajo el acento de la frase. El italiano realza las pala- 
bras con la elevacién del tono mas que con el reforzamiento de la in- 
tensidad. En espafiol la silaba acentuada de cada palabra determina 
dentro de la linea del discurso un apoyo del esfuerzo espiratorio, apoyo 
mayor o menor, segtin el impulso emocional con que la palabra se 
pronuncia. En suma, el acento de intensidad resulta visiblemente en 
castellano mas fuerte que en italiano y mas regular y frecuente que 
en francés. 

Los érganos que producen y regulan las modificaciones de la in- 
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tensidad se hallan en la cavidad toracica. El caracter varonil que da 
al espafiol el uso de dicho acento resulta de la actividad que su natura- 
leza y mecanismo exigen de ese centro del cuerpo. La tension y ener- 
gia en que se funda el énfasis de la expresién las pone el francés 
principalmente en la boca, el italiano en la garganta y el espajiol en el 
pecho. Se ha observado acertadamente que el castellano requiere ser 
hablado con plenitud y franqueza, llenando con el aliento vital el 
amplio volumen de los vocablos. 

La cadencia musical del espafiol, especialmente en Castilla, es, en 
efecto, relativamente grave y reposada. El italiano y el francés se 
hablan, por lo general, en tono mas alto y con ritmo mas rapido que 
el castellano. Al hablar italiano o francés el individuo acostumbrado 
al castellano se siente movido a elevar la linea de la voz sobre su tono 
habitual. Franceses e italianos experimentan el efecto contrario al 
hablar espajfiol. 

En el movimiento meldédico de la conversacién o del discurso el 
castellano no desarrolla escalas ascendentes y repetidas como el fran- 
cés, ni giros ampliamente ondulados como el italiano, ni inflexiones 
descendentes como el inglés, ni lineas quebradas y angulosas como el 
aleman. El castellano sitta el tono en la altura que corresponde a 
cada grupo melddico y lo sostiene, como en equilibrio, en el mismo 
nivel aproximadamente, dentro del cuerpo de dicho grupo. La ento- 
nacion castellana no se compone de escalas, arpegios ni ligaduras, sino 
de notas prolongadas, relativamente uniformes, acordadas entre si 
por intervalos regulares. El orden y compas de estos movimientos y 
la pureza y sobriedad de estas lineas dan al acento castellano su 
pausada armonia y su sefioril distincion. 


En el acento andaluz, de manera general, y especialmente en su 
modalidad sevillana, la articulacion es mas blanda que en castellano, 
la intensidad espiratoria mas débil, el ritmo mas rapido y el tono mas 
agudo. Los giros meldédicos del andaluz son agiles, flexibles y vivos, 
se elevan en ligeras escalas hasta notas relativamente agudas y caen 
armoniosamente con gracia y suavidad. 

En el conjunto de los acentos peninsulares, el gallego se distingue 
por su ritmo lento y su dulzura melodiosa. Sus modalidades mas 
pausadas, armoniosas y cantarinas se oyen en los pueblos de las mon- 
tafias gallegas. El vocalismo gallego tiene matices mas cerrados y 
oscuros que el castellano, aunque en grado menor que el portugués. 
La base de la articulacion gallega, intermedia entre la castellana y la 
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portuguesa, se inclina hacia la parte posterior de la cavidad bucal, lo 
cual contribuye al efecto blando, recogido y lirico de los sonidos. Su 
rasgo melodico mas saliente consiste en la frecuente repeticién de un 
movimiento de la voz en que el tono, empezando la frase o el grupo 
fonico en una nota relativamente aguda, desciende con inflexién suave 
y ondulada en las silabas siguientes. 


El acento hispanoamericano ofrece formas muy diversas en lo 
que se refiere a la pronunciacién de determinados sonidos, y sobre 
todo en las modalidades del ritmo y de la cadencia musical. En la idea 
corriente en Espafia respecto al acento hispanoamericano parece haber 
influido principalmente la impresion del habla antillana. Se le atri- 
buye en general una lentitud blanda y perezosa, una dulzura y langui- 
dez, que aun en las Antillas no corresponde tanto al habla de los 
jibaros montafieses como a la de las costas y tierra Ilana, donde abunda 
mas la gente de color. El que haya podido recoger impresiones del 
habla hispanoamericana recordara entre la multitud de sus variantes 
la refinada modulacidén del ecuatoriano de Quito ; las escalas repetidas, 
gradualmente ascendentes, de la entonaciOn argentina de Jujuy; las 
lineas sostenidas, elevadas y uniformes con cadenciosos descensos 
finales del venezolano de Caracas, y la sincopada melodia portorri- 
quefia, sembrada de frecuentes y rapidas inflexiones agudas. 

iCual puede ser el origen de esta diversidad de acentos? ; Como 
se han producido dentro de la misma lengua estas cadencias, dejos y 
tonillos que tan claramente distinguen entre si a castellanos, arago- 
neses, andaluces, argentinos, chilenos, mejicanos, etc. ? 

No solo cada pais o region, sino cada individuo tiene en su modo 
de hablar un sello propio e inconfundible. El elemento mas significa- 
tivo del acento individual es el timbre de la voz. Por la voz reconocié 
el viejo y ciego Isaac a su hijo Jacob, aun cuando por las manos lo 
confundié con Esau. Maria Magdalena reconocié la voz amada del 
Maestro en el huerto del Santo Sepulcro al rayar el dia de la Resu- 
rreccién. El que cambia de ropas y se encubre el rostro para no ser 
conocido, no se disfraza realmente mientras no deforma la voz. En 
este sentido resultan impropias situaciones escénicas como la de la 
Hosteria del Laurel de Don Juan Tenorio, en la que don Pedro Te- 
norio habla a su hijo en voz natural, sin que éste le reconozca por el 
simple hecho de verle cubierto con un ligero antifaz. 

Mientras en el teatro y en las novelas amigos y familiares suelen 
hablarse sin conocerse, las gentes saben reconocer por la voz al vecino 
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que habla en la calle o al que llama de noche a la puerta. No hace 
mucho daba noticia la prensa de una mujer que habia reconocido por 
la voz, en el locutor de una radioemisora lejana, a un hijo que hacia 
afios habia desaparecido de su casa. La impresién de la voz es honda 
y duradera; muchos recuerdos se borran de la memoria antes que el 
recuerdo de la voz. 

El acento individual, en los matices del timbre, tono e intensidad 
de la voz y de la palabra, refleja condiciones particulares psicofisio- 
légicas, y acompafia inseparablemente a cada persona, lo mismo al 
hablar la lengua propia que al servirse de un idioma extranjero. El 
acento idiomatico consiste, por su parte, en formas externas estable- 
cidas como habitos colectivos, cuya adopcién, inconsciente o volun- 
taria, nos adscribe al tono y estilo de una comunidad lingiistica deter- 
minada. 


Muchas de las noticias comentadas indican que las cualidades que 
se observan en el acento espafiol no se refieren solamente a la lengua 
actual. La dignidad grave y varonil, sefialada por escritores con- 
temporaneos, fué notada del mismo modo por Eximeno en el siglo 
XVIII, por Aldrete en el XVII y por Herrera en el XVI. ; Desde 
cuando el acento espafiol vendra presentando este caracter? 3; Adqui- 
riria su marcialidad y prestancia por la influencia que los descubri- 
mientos y conquistas del siglo XVI pudieran ejercer en el espiritu 
nacional? ; Seria de otro modo el acento castellano antes de esos acon- 
tecimientos ? 

El sefor Menéndez Pidal ha dado a conocer dos valiosos testi- 
monios en relacién con el efecto eufOnico del espafiol medieval. Uno 
de ellos es el del escritor arabe Ben Hayyan, quien al representar al 
conde de Castilla, Sancho Garcia (994-1017), vestido a la manera 
musulmana y sentado sobre almohadones en su tienda de viaje, en el 
acto de tratar con los notables de la ciudad mora de Tudela, expres6 
su admiracién por la dignidad, nobleza y elegancia persuasiva del 
modo de hablar del caudillo castellano. Otro es el pasaje del poema 
de la Conquista de Almeria, de mediados del siglo XII, en que el poeta, 
un monje leonés probablemente, aludidé a la prosodia castellana, com- 
parandola con el sonido claro y marcial de las trompetas y el tambor: 
“illorum lingua resonat quasi tympano tuba.” Segtin estas remotas 


noticias, el castellano sonaba ya con su aire digno, marcial y varonil 
hace casi mil afios, cuando apenas empezaba a usarse como lengua 
escrita. 
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Es cosa de todos conocida que cuando se habla un lengua extran- 
jera nada se rebela tanto a someterse y dejarse sustituir como el acento 
de la lengua materna. Aprendemos a emplear, en lugar de las palabras, 
combinaciones y giros de la lengua propia, las formas correspondientes 
del idioma extranjero, pero no acertamos, sino a costa de gran 
esfuerzo, a disimular unos habitos acentuales que practicamos incons- 
cientemente, para reemplazarlos por los del idioma que tratamos de 
hablar. 

En las regiones bilingiies el idioma nacional se habla corriente- 
mente con el acento peculiar de cada region. Si la lengua nacional 
logra ganar terreno en estas regiones, lo gana, en realidad, para el 
vocabulario y la gramatica, pero no para el acento propiamente dicho. 
Se puede decir que mas que a la lengua misma el acento pertenece al 
pueblo que lo ha producido. El acento no esta en las letras, ni en las 
palabras, ni en las frases, sino en la manera de decirlas. Dentro de 
una misma lengua, entre paises 0 regiones diferentes, se usan acentos 
distintos. La lengua cambia de acento al extenderse y comunicarse de 
un pueblo a otro. El pueblo, por su parte, pasa de una lengua a otra 
sin cambiar de acento. La igualdad de acento supone lazos étnicos 
mas estrechos que la igualdad de lenguaje. Los limites de los acentos 
representan las fronteras mas sutiles y profundas de la geografia 
social de un pais. 

En los pueblos de Aragon, uniformados lingilisticamente en su 
mayor parte desde hace siglos por la influencia del castellano, el acento 
con que éste se pronuncia es, probablemente, el mismo con que dichos 
pueblos hablaron su antiguo dialecto aragonés antes de adoptar la 
lengua de Castilla. El ansotano y el cheso, restos del dialecto aragonés 
conservados en escondidos valles del Pirineo, coinciden esencialmente 
por su caracter prosddico con el acento peculiar del resto de la region. 
El] rasgo mas caracteristico de este acento consiste en el tono relativa- 
mente alto con que de ordinario terminan las frases, aunque no sean 
interrogativas. En circunstancias analogas la inflexion final de una 
aseveracion corriente termina en aragonés en una nota seis u ocho 
semitonos mas alta que en castellano. Fuera de Aragon esta forma de 
entonacion se encuentra también en Vasconia y Navarra. Don Ramén 
Menéndez Pidal, estudiando la toponimia aragonesa, descubriéd un 
abundante fondo primitivo de caracter eusquérico. Saroihandy, en 
el tratamiento que ciertos sonidos manifiestan en el dialecto aragonés, 
creyO ver asimismo vestigios de un pasado lingilistico en estrecha 
relacién con el de la lengua vasca. El acento aragonés, apegado a su 
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tierra y resistente contra toda influencia, es, probablemente, el testi- 
monio mas vivo y elocuente de esa tradici6n. 

Aun tratandose de hechos tan particulares y concretos como, por 
ejemplo, la confusion de la s y la z que ocurre en la pronunciacion 
de muchos andaluces, esta comprobado que esta confusién existe en 
Andalucia desde hace varios siglos, y hay motivos para pensar que 
existiese en dicha regién desde mucho tiempo antes de la fecha a que 
corresponden los primeros testimonios conocidos. Y si un fenodmeno 
de esta naturaleza muestra tal resistencia y duraci6n, ; qué antigtiedad 
habra que suponer al ritmo y cadencia caracteristicos del acento 
andaluz ? 

Un ejemplo al alcance de nuestra experiencia es el de la isla de 
Puerto Rico, donde el inglés viene introduciéndose desde la domina- 
cidn norteamericana. El inglés que se habla en Puerto Rico se pro- 
nuncia con el mismo acento portorriquefia con que se habla el espafiol. 
Si el espafiol desapareciese algun dia de aquella isla, cosa poco pro- 
bable, el acento portorriquefio quedaria sobreviviendo en el inglés que 
alli se hablase. Y este acento portorriquefio puede haberse producido 
como resultado de la mezcla de modos de hablar de los espafioles de 
distintas provincias que se establecieron en Puerto Rico, pero mas 
probablemente debe tener por base la cadencia prosdédica que la po- 
blacion borinquefia usaba en su lengua indigena y siguid usando en 
espanol. 

América recibié la lengua de Espafia con su material filologico y 
su sustancia cultural; pero los acentos hispanoamericanos deben ser 
en su mayor parte herederos de las cadencias indigenas. Podra aclarar 
esta cuestiOn el estudio de los acentos de Méjico, Peru y Paraguay, 
por ejemplo, en relacion respectivamente con los de las lenguas nahua- 
tle, quichua y guarani, habladas aun por parte de la poblacion de esos 
paises. 

La herencia del acento significa la continuidad colectiva de una 
determinada actitud psicofisiologica y de las formas orales correspon- 
dientes a la expresiOn de esa actitud. El acento castellano en sus 
rasgos esenciales, depurados y refinados a través de largas genera- 
ciones, puede ser considerado como el elemento tradicional mas anti- 
guo de nuestra lengua, anterior probablemente a la existencia del 
mismo romance castellano, eco milenario del modo de hablar de todas 
las gentes que nos han precedido en esta tierra en que hemos venido 
al mundo y en que se mueve nuestra vida. 


CENTRO DE Estupios HistOrIcos T. Navarro TomAs 


MADRID 











FREE—ONE PHONETICS LABORATORY 


A lipstick, compact, matches, pencil, and a card are to be found 
in the pocketbook of almost any high-school girl, and, surprising as 
it may seem, in the pockets of the typical boy of the same age. These 
articles are all the equipment needed for some interesting and profit- 
able experiments in correct pronunciation. 

Few of us have perfect ears for the imitation of sounds in a 
foreign language. We try to offset this inability by studying the exact 
position of the vocal organs necessary for the correct reproduction 
of the sound, but how often these members are unruly and the careful 
training of them becomes tedious! Simple phonetic experiments can 
add interest to the drill, at the same time giving an adequate means of 
checking up on the position of tongue, lips, jaw, etc. Because these 
experiments are fun to make, many students will be enthusiastic about 
overcoming pronunciation defects, with the ultimate result that they 
will gain much in general confidence in their study of the strange 
language because they are no longer afraid of making mistakes when 
they try to use it. Students seem to dread mispronouncing a word 
more than using it incorrectly. 

Let us start with the tricky bilabial. As long as our eyes read 3, 
we find no difficulty in using our two lips to make the sound ; but let 
our eyes read v, and there’s a problem to keep the lower lip from 
slipping back to the upper teeth. Conscious effort and will power 
seem not to be enough; we need an outward and visible check. Open 
your compact and use the mirror. If your eye persuaded you before 
to draw your lower lip back, let your eye now direct that unruly lip 
to make contact with the upper lip. That should be all that is neces- 
sary, but, if it isn’t, resort to the lipstick. Coat the upper lip thor- 
oughly with the coloring, then proceed to the pronunciation of the 
bilabial v. If the lower lip has no lipstick on it, the sound was wrong 
and must be tried again. 

Next, let’s look to our d’s and ?t’s. Our tongue just will not go to 
the right place; either it goes too far back toward the English point 
of articulation, or it slips out between the teeth. The mirror is the 
best help here, though in especially obstinate cases it may be necessary 
to use a pencil as a sort of doorstep or even as a disciplinary weapon. 

A pencil is a big help in learning to make a fricative g. If you 
simply will say a jota instead of a g, try locating with the tip of your 
pencil the point of articulation for an explosive g. Be sure that both 
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the palate and the tongue feel the pencil, but don’t choke yourself. 
Now, while the sensation is still felt, practice the fricative g. 

3efore you undertake the sound JI, find, with your pencil, the 
exact spot where your tongue touches the palate to make the sound 
of y. Notice what sort of contact it is. Next locate the position of an 
English 1. Now, make the kind of contact you had for the y in the 
position of the / and see what you say. 

We give ?, t, and c the air too easily, it seems. And it is all because 
we don’t know how to manage our vocal cords. We may know that, 
when we push against something with our arm, our vocal cords are 
closed to keep the air in the lungs, thus giving a solid support to our 
shoulder muscles, and that when we stop pushing we grunt because 
the vocal cords have opened to let the air out of our lungs, but that 
doesn’t seem to be a very practical way or an easy one to learn not to 
aspirate our voiceless consonants. We can resort to strategy and fool 
our vocal cords into doing what we want them to do by concentrating 
on material evidence of their action. Taking care not to burn your 
nose, hold a lighted match in front of your mouth as you say f, ft, c. 
If the match stays lighted, well and good. If not, try again. Or if 
you are afraid of fire, a light-weight card will work as well, if some- 
what less dramatically. 

In Espinosa’s book there are some graphs showing the exact con- 
tact between tongue and palate for many of the sounds. If you want 
to make a similar test for yourself, pat a little powder from your 
compact on to the roof of your mouth; then pronounce the sound. 
Wherever your tongue has touched the palate it will have removed 
the powder. You can use a mirror to see if your palate looks like the 
graph. 

A good teacher will have access to copies of Navarro-Espinosa, 
A Primer of Spanish Pronunciation (Sanborn); Moreno-Lacalle, 
Spanish Pronunciation (Scribner’s) ; Parmenter and Trevifio, “An 
X-Ray Study of Spanish Vowels” (Hispania, Nov.-Dec., 1932, pp. 
483-96). After diagnosing the student’s errors, the teacher can, if 
she is ingenious, work out remedial experiments which will correct 
the faults effectively by using and directing the student’s natural 
curiosity and energy. 

Mary ELizaBetH Fox 


WESTERN STATE COLLEGE OF COLORADO 
GUNNISON, COLORADO 




















THE GRACIOSO CONTINUES TO RIDICULE 
THE SONNET* 


When Lope de Vega established a precedent in the theater he was 
quickly imitated by contemporaries and immediate successors. Once 
he suggested the advantages of sonnet soliloquies, they began to ap- 
pear regularly in the plays of rival dramatists. But although Lope 
included sonnets in most of his plays he showed at times a marked 
distaste for their affectation and poked fun at them through his 
mouthpiece, the gracioso.? It is not surprising, then, that the drama- 
tists of the Golden Age period, who sought to gain the favor of the 
theater-going public by the incorporation of the dramatic devices of 
the popular Lope de Vega, should include in their works burlesques 
and parodies of the estilo culto spoken by a Lopesque gracioso. Many 
found frequent use for the sonnet, admitting at the same time, how- 
ever, by the words of ridicule given to the part of the gracioso, their 
scorn of the obscure meaning and often stupid artificialities of that 
poetic form. For the gracioso to act as spokesman for them, as for 
Lope, was entirely logical. That character, in his naively humorous 
way, could be relied upon to appeal to the lower strata of the audience, 
to whom culteranismo could mean nothing, without giving offense to 
the upper crust who, though followers of the new school of poetry, 
would accept his jokes and puns for their cleverness of form and 
presentation without heed to any malice that might lie behind them. 

Quevedo admitted that all Spain was putting its pen to the com- 
position of verses in the estilo culto when he wrote, in sonnet form, 
a receta para cultos where he tabulated the vocabulary necessary to 
turn Manchegan shepherds and Castilian farmhands into sonneteers : 

Aguja de navegar cultos: con la receta para hacer soledades en un dia; 
y es probada. 

Quien quisiere ser culto en un dia, 
la jeri (aprendera) gonza siguiente; 
fulgores, arrogar, jéven, presiente, 
candor, construye, métrica, armonia; 


* A fellowship granted by the American Association of University Women 
made possible the gathering of material for this study from manuscripts and 
early editions in the Biblioteca Nacional and the British Museum. 

1L. K. Delano, “The Sonnet in the Golden Age Drama of Spain,” Hispania, 
XI (February, 1928), 25. 

2 Delano, “Lope de Vega’s Gracioso Ridicules the Sonnet,” ibid., First Spe- 
cial Number (January, 1934), p. 19. 
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poco, mucho, si no, purpuracia, 
neutralidad, conculca, erige, mente, 
pulsa, ostenta, librar, adolescente, 
sefias, traslada, pira, frustra, har pia. 

Cede, impide, cisuras, petulante, 
palestra, liba, meta, argento, alterna, 
si bien, disuelve, émulo, canoro. 

Use mucho de liquido y de errante 
su poco de nocturno y de caverna, 
anden listos livor, adunco y de poro; 

que toda Castilla, 
con sola esta cartilla, 
se abrasa de poetas babilones, 
escribiendo sonetos confusiones ; 

y en La Mancha pastores y gafianes, 
atestados de ajo las barrigas, 
hacen ya cultedades como migas.*® 


The merit of the culteranistas was judged by the obscurity of their 
metrical compositions, if we are to believe Lain, gracioso in Vélez de 
Guevara’s El principe de Escanderbey: 


Yo soy poeta, Sefior, 

y en Espafia los poetas 
tienen sus ocultas setas, 

para escribir con primor; 
porque advierto en su favor, 
que claramente se ha visto 

ser cualquiera dellos listo 

por lo culto, y lo discreto, 
para hurtar cualquier conceto 
aun del mismo altar de Cristo. 


y soy poeta, que ignoro 
aquello mismo que he escrito; 
con un soneto acredito 

mis poéticos cuidados, 
puestos de los afamados 
poetas, y no entendidos, 

que son pocos escogidos, 
aunque muchos los llamados.* 


8 Biblioteca de autores espanoles (hereafter B.A.E.), LXIX, 500. 


* Parte 28 de comedias de varios autores (Huesca, 1634), p. 219. In all cita- 
tions from manuscripts and early editions the spelling and punctuation have been 


modernized. 
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A poet to be popular must be a culto; the gracioso knew that precept 
and acted accordingly. Roberto of Miguel Bermudes’ Yo he hecho 
lo que he podido acceded willingly to the demands of his sweetheart 
to insert a few Greek words in his sonnet, although his knowledge 
of that language was scant: 


Sitv1a. Harame mucho placer, 
que soy muy amiga de ellos (versos). 
é Mas de qué poeta es? 
Roserto. De los cultos, mi sefiora, 
de los que hacen al Aurora 
de azucarpiedra los pies. 
Llaman jalea al rocio, 
y al amor pollo de Venus; 
no soy de nomine tenus, 
que es valiente estilo el mio; 
mares de nubes navega. 
Sttv1a. Si soneto me has de hacer, 
hazme placer de poner 
una palabrita griega. 
Roperto. Greguizante, pesia mi, 
segura, mi Silvia, vive 
de que seré tu diatrive, 
en griego que nunca vi.® 


According to Montalban, Lope de Vega was the prince of sonneteers, 
for he had Morato praise Porcia’s sonnet thus in Don Juan de 
Austria: 

Y digo por los dos, 

sino es que pasion me ciega, 

que eres la Lope de Vega 

de las mujeres, por Dios.*® 


Lope de Vega’s gracioso and graciosa often parodied the love son- 
nets of their master and mistress with responsive sonnets befitting 
their literary training and imagination. To imitate such serious con- 
tributions of the hero and heroine continued to be a favorite device 
of the humorous characters. Durandarte in Guillén Pierres’ El amor 
mds verdadero invoked strange calamities upon himself should he 
forget to love Belerma: 


5 Parte 4 de comedias de varios autores, p. 7 (no date or place of publication). 


6 Libro nuevo estravagante de comedias escogidas de diferentes autores 
(Madrid, 1671), p. 209. 
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Lleven los cielos sabanas y anguillas, 
arroje el aire mitras y garrotes, 
vomite el mar los mares ansarotes, 

y nazcan por las taras majarillas. 

Caigan sobre los montes angarillas, 
matese un Indio a puros papirotes, 
coman, si tienen que, los sacerdotes, 

y escupa el mar berracos y escudillas. 

No se halle en el mundo un sahumerio, 


nazcan sobre los albérchigos halagos. 
Si aqueste corazon de cimenterio 

no fuere vuestro en vida, y muerte mia, 

sois Belerma de los Reyes Magos. 


to which Belerma answered: 


Pues conviértase el caflamo en zumaque 
y las tejas en clérigos y brochas, 
haganse los astrélogos melcochas, 
y los consejos todos nadulaques. 

No llueva en todo el afio si estoraque, 
y cuando mucho caigan habas cochas, 
mueran de parto cinco mil garrochas, 
y hagase ermitafio un triquitaque. 

Rifia con la Habana un corcobado, 
hagan espuertas treinta portugueses, 
y hagase la Pascua monacillo, 

Durandarte mocoso, y confitado, 
sino os guardaré esta lealtad seis meses 
en un cenacho, paila o botecillo.” 


After Nise and Alejandro of Moreto’s La fuerza de la ley had recited 
complimentary sonnets, Greguesco, gractoso, suggested to Irene, gra- 


Echemos en este almibar, 
un poco de calabaza. 
IRENE. ; Cémo ha de ser? 


Grecuesco. A los dos 


toca soneto por barba 


t Parte 45 de comedias nuevas de los mejores ingenios de esta corte (Madrid, 
1679), p. 425. Line 10 of the first sonnet is lacking. 
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Es tal tu gracia, Irene, que al probarla 
da gloria a cuantos mata ya de verla; 
tu rostro es el de un pez llamado merla, 
que nace en dos lagunas que hay en Parla. 

Tus ojos son de aguja, que al pasarla, 
se pican muchos sastres por meterla; 
pues lo que es tu nariz, si fuera perla, 
no hubiera oro en Ofir con que pagarla. 

Cierta bola interior tus dientes birla; 
tu barba, a tener barba, fuera borla 
del pendén de tu rostro, que almas turla. 

No sé ya que el amor pueda decirla, 

y ves aqui tu rostro, aunque sin orla, 
en barla, verla, birla, borla y burla. 
Then Irene: 

Para pintarte empiezo por la boca, 
que es como de costal, mas no tan seca, 
porque de aficionada, y no a manteca, 
trae siempre tanto mofio, que me coca. 

Tus bigotes helados son de estopa, 

a quien tu espada le sirvié de rueca; 
en tu pie miro el zancarrén de meca 
y en tu nariz el albafial de Moca. 

Toda tu habilidad es mala cuca; 
contigo la limpieza se salpica, 
el talle es de babieca, el juicio de haca. 

Es el pesebre quien te da en la nuca; 

y este retrato mi pincel te aplica 

en cuca, coca, quica, queca y caca.® 
Tropezén in El canto junto al encanto of Miguel de Barrios praised 
Celia in this wise: 

Estrenada beldad, ninfha comin, 
que siempre hecha al favor, nunca al desdén, 
porque tu mala faz parezca bien 
la enjalbiegas no sé con qué betin. 

Esponja del licor de Sahagin, 
marca de marcas, tentacién de quien 
te dice, toma, y a mis brazos ven 
y no se te dé nada de run run. 

Si ya el que pan te gana es el galan 
que suele escudrifiarte el faldellin, 
dame (y volveré a ser ganapan) 


8 B.A.E., XXXIX, 84. 
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aquella flor que tiene tu jardin; 
pero no me des palo en tal afan, 
porque con él seré tu Palanquin. 





Celia’s affection for Tropezon would never grow cold if she received 


kind treatment from him: 


Si conmigo mostrandose feroz 
trata de no tratar bien esta faz, 
sepa que soy devota de la paz 
y que no he menester una toma atroz. 
No el oido me atruene con la voz 
de que en mi ha de moler al Dios rapaz, 
que le mostraré dientes, mas mordaz, 
y le daré de mano, si da coz. 
Mas si quiere que amante le haga el buz, 
y que le diga en vez de zape, miz, 
hagame de oro le llamaré mi luz, 
y arraigada a su amor le haré feliz, 
que asi al que liberal me da orozuz 
afirmo que le quiero de raiz.® 


Armesinda and Don Juan pledged each other undying affection in 
Leonor de la Cueva y Silva’s La firmeza en la ausencia, to be parodied 


promptly by Tristan and Leonor: 


LEONOR. Si yo olvidare, cielo, eternamente, 
el amor y las gracias de Tristan, 
con campanas me atruene un sacristan 
y beba en el verano agua caliente; 
persigame un galan impertinente, 
no halle flor en el campo por San Juan, 
en piedra dura se me vuelva el pan, 
y tenga lamparones en la frente; 
no halle descanso ni contento en casa, 
pulgas me piquen en cualquier parte, 
y si durmiere, que me den enojos; 
quede, cuando llorare, lagafiosa, 
si yo dejare, mi Tristan, de amarte, 
porque eres el candil de aquestos ojos. 
TRISTAN. Pues si yo te olvidare, mi Leonor, 
ni borrare del alma tu retrato, 
con sus ratones me persiga un gato, 
con sus golpes me aturda un herrador ; 


® Miguel de Barrios, El canto junto al encanto (British Museum, No. 


11728.a.39), p. 31. 
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ande hecho estafermo de un sefior, 
de mis favores haga un necio plato, 
con preguntas me mate un mentecato, 
y atraviéseme el cuerpo un asador. 
Parezca cocinero de convento, 
no tenga en esta guerra buena suerte, 
un escudero goce mis despojos, 
y pongame a guardar un monumento, 
si yo, Leonor, dejare de quererte, 
porque eres las nifiitas de estos ojos.’° 


Nise in Diamante’s /r por el riesgo a la dicha thought Arramaco was 
the oil on her lettuce: 


} Como quiere el aceite la lechuza, 
como al verano quiere la chicharra, 
como el vinoso al zumo de la parra, 
como el balén calzones de camuza. 
Como el caballo manso ama la bruza, 
como el musico malo a su guitarra, 
como a la noche el cuarto de Navarra, 
y como a Zayda el derretido Muza. 
A ti esta chicharra fiel verano, 
de esta lechuza, aceite, blanco buzo 
de esta perla, quererte es caso Ilano. 
Quiéreme tu, pues que me espeluzo, 
y seras, si te tengo de mi mano, 
mi chauflén, mi chicharro y mi lechuzo. 


while Arramaco would be changed into cat, chicken, cock, rabbit, or 
crane for her: 


Como el grullo que grazna por la grulla, 
como el que cacarea por la polla, 
como el aquel que per la burra atolla, 
y como el tal, que por la perra ahulla. 
Como el gazapo que la sancha arrulla, 
como el polluello que la garza empolla, 
como el pichén, que la sin yel arrolla, 
y como ama en enero el que mahulla. 
Te quiero yo, que en tu beldad me atollo, 
gimo por ella, cacareo, ahullo, 
rebuzno, ladro y con tu luz me arrullo. 





10 Manuel Serrano y Sanz, Apuntes para una biblioteca de escritores espa- 
violas (Madrid, 1903), I, 309. 
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Quiéreme tu, seré si te rebullo 
todo junto jumento, gato, pollo, 
aguilucho, conejo, gallo y grullo.™ 


Continuing the Lope tradition, Woman and Love were the pre- 
dominant themes for the gracioso’s sonnets in the plays of most 
dramatists. Love had strange effects upon the Infanta in Quevedo’s 
entremés, La Infanta Palancona: 


Ni de una gorda triste el mejor ajo, 
ni de un pimiento el coraz6n picante, 
ni el golpe de un agudo pujavente, 
ni el tristras de un gordisimo badajo, 
ni el diente de una hoz en un destajo, 
ni el filo de un alfanje rutilante, 
me queman, ni me abrasan por delante, 
como este amor me purga por abajo. 
El grande Emperador por su mochuco 
me quiere dar un huso, por ser loco; 
el Cachumba una cafia, y su cachuco; 
mas yo daré con ambos en el suelo; 
vayanse enamorando poco a poco, 
pues por pelarlos a ambos me desvelo.'” 
Woman’s usefulness varied with her age according to Ponlevi, gra- 
cioso in Calder6n’s Hacer del amor agravio, who quoted a sonnet pre- 
sumably the work of a certain Garcilasso: 


De quince a veinte es nifia; buena moza 
de veinte a veinte y cinco, por la cuenta 
gentil mujer de veinte y cinco a treinta; 
dichoso aquel que en tal edad la goza. 

De treinta a treinta y cinco no alboroza, 
mas puédese comer con sal pimienta ; 
pero de treinta y cinco hasta cuarenta 
cria nifias que labren su coroza. 

Ya de cuarenta y cinco bachillera, 
gangea, pide y juega del vocablo, 
de cincuenta cerrados da en santera. 

Ya de los cincuenta y cinco hecho el retablo, 
nifia, moza, mujer, vieja, hechicera, 
bruja, y beata, se la lleva el diablo.'* 


11 Comedias de Juan Bautista Diamante, Parte 2* (Madrid, 1674), p. 48. 
12 B.A.E., LXIX, 510. 


13 Parte 30 de comedias nuevas de los mejores ingenios de Espatia (Madrid, 
1668), p. 179. 
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That this sonnet was well known and popular is apparent by the varia- 
tions of it in existence. It was attributed to Quevedo by Basilio Se- 
bastian Castellanos,'* to Francisco de Rojas by Pedro Joseph Suppico 
de Moraes in his publication Collecgam politica de Apophtegmas me- 
moraveis (Lisboa, 1733),’* and recited with variations by Martin, 
gracioso of Gaspar de Avila’s El familiar sin demonio. In the latter 
the first five lines are identical with those of the sonnet quoted above, 
to be followed by these changes : 


ni ya pica en el gusto si pimienta; 
pero de treinta y cinco, hasta cuarenta 
ya tiene esparavanes, y se roca. 
En llegando a cincuenta, ya es figura, 
consultada en cadaver macilento, 
y de setenta es muerte averiguada. 
Dichoso el que de quince las procura, 
que la culpa del sexto mandamiento 
nunca esta en muchos afios disculpada.’* 


The gracioso had no illusions regarding the attractions of the object 
of his affections. For Rifién of Morir en la cruz con Cristo Susana’s 
eyes were hempseed, her mouth as large as a half-peck measure, and 
her skin like scrubbing water: 


Eres, Susana, como un javelin, 
en lo hermoso, en el garbo y discrecién, 
tienes los ojos como cafiamoén, 
la boca como un medio celemin; 

las carnes todas como el puerco espin, 
tu ingenio como punta de colchén, 
la cabeza con mucha comez6n, 
y los cabellos como de un rocin. 


14 B.A.E., LXIX, 491, with these differences: 


1. 8, anda en visperas ya de una coraza. 
1. 9, A las cuarenta y cinco es bachillera, 
1. 11, cumplidos los cincuenta da en santera, 


15 B.A.E., LXIX, 583, with these variations: 
1. 6, pero puede pasar con sal pimienta; 
1. 7, mas de los treinta y cinco a los cuarenta, 
1. 9, La de cuarenta y cinco es bachillera, 
1. 10, habla gangoso y juega del vocablo; 


16 Flor de las mejores doce comedias de los mejores ingenios de Espaia 
(Madrid, 1652), p. 174. 
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Tu talle como cuba de lugar, 
las patas grandes, y andas al revés, 
la cara como el agua de fregar, 
negra, y de puro negra ya no ves. 
Pues, ; ves como te acabo de pintar? 
solo un rasgo de lo que eres es.'? 


Clarin of Montalban’s Olimpa y Virena did not mean to flatter Fenisa 


with this sonnet: 

Nifia sin ser de Osma, digna de asma 

devota de San Lesmes y no lesma 

que con naguas y corchos, una selma 

aun no tienes de talle y cataplasma. 
Qué importa ser fantastico, o fantasma 

si ti carnestolandote a ti misma, 

sin ser resma o pescado de Cuaresma, 

cualquier pescado te cuaresma y rasma? 
Pero pues pasas de Cuaresma al usma, 

y nadie por pequefia te guarisma, 

aunque anda por chusmarte tanta chusma 
no te chusmes de gente barbarisma 

que si alguno te brisma, brasma o brusma, 

cisma seras cismatica y Morisma.'® 


Morato in Montalban’s Don Juan de Austria described una cierta 


Celestina thus: 

Mujer mas aceitada que candil, 
mucho mas metalada que metal, 
mucho mas canal que canalada, 
mucho mas genilada que Genil. 

Sutil mas que la lezna zapatil, 

y mas trabajadora que oficial, 
cangrejada, inmunizada, interesal, 
vilaza, civilaza, y vil civil. 

Serpiente culebrada y piel sin piel, 
cara en la cara, y cara caracol, 

Babel de coro, y coro de Babel. 

Pues que soldado soy dado a tu sol, 
y hallan mis cuartos, cuarto en tu cuartel 
déjame enfarolar en tu farol.’® 


p. 12. 
18 Comedias de Juan Pérez de Montalban (Alcala, 1638), I, 181. 


17 Attributed to un ingenio in Spanish Plays (British Museum, No. 1734), 


19 Libro nuevo estravagante de comedias escogidas de diferentes autores 


(Madrid, 1671), p. 210. 
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Lope de Vega often experimented with eccentric combinations of 
words to obtain certain desired effects or to accomplish uniformity 
throughout a sonnet. Lines terminating in x or z were favorites 
among the graciosos’ sonnets.?° That whim of his did not escape his 
imitators as nothing Lope did escaped them. Moreto showed that it 
did not pass him unnoticed, for in Amor y obligacién he had Tristan 
say: 


Nise, tu has de ser mia desta vez, 
Este Zancajo no me deja en paz. 
2 Date algo? No me da, que es incapaz. 
Pues quien no pone cebo no halla pez. 

No he de quererle mas, que es un soez. 
) Pues yo al revés pretendo ser tu haz, 
como aqueste bolsillo es eficaz; 
seré toda mi vida tu almirez. 

¢ Que en fin has de ser mia? Eres mi luz. 
2 Y qué haras de Zancajo? Darle coz. 
Luego pones el yugo en mi testuz. 

Tu has de ser sdlo el eco de mi voz. 
é Me quieres bien? Mas no sino alcuzcuz. 
Daca esa mano. Toma. Pues arroz. 


and he made Nise answer Tristan and Zancajo: 


Hijos, todo ese amor es dingandux 
y ambos me parecéis un almofrex, 
porque si no sabéis untar el ex, 
\ ni andara el carro, ni diréis el tirux. 

Yo me marchito como almoradux, 
en no entrando la rueda en su relox, 
quien supiere jugar cogera el pex, 
porque primera vale mas que flux; 

Amor es nifio, y no anda sin un dix, 
vosotros no podéis dar sino un ax, 
y de esos axes tengo yo una trox. 

A mi habéis de ganarme como a Frix, 
y pues no hay flecha de oro en el carcax, 
idos luego de aqui, picaros, ox.?* 


20 Delano, “Lope de Vega’s Gracioso Ridicules the Sonnet,” Hispanta, First 
Special Number (January, 1934), pp. 24, 26, 27. 


21 Primavera numerosa de muchas armonias lusientes en doce comedias 


fragantes impressas fielmente de los borradores de los més célebres plausibles 
ingenios de Espatia (Madrid, 1679), p. 62. 
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Trapaza of Solorzano’s La torre de Florisbella liked conformity in 
the endings of sonnet lines: 


Amor nifio vendado, Dios rapaz, 
a soplar una dama de ajedrez 
voy con una cautela, tu nifiez 
sea fina alcahueta en mi disfraz. 
No te dejes mis gustos en agraz, 
que diré que es tu término soez, 
permite que yo pueda aquesta vez 
llegar a contemplar su porta paz. 
Si puedo ser figura en su tapiz 
oyendo un si de su meliflua voz, 
en parias te prometo hacer el buz, 
si ella olvidando el zape, diré miz, 
si me hace halagos sin tirarme coz, 
el azucar seré de su alcuzcuz.?? 


Among the separate sonnets of Miguel de Barrios was one that a 
gracioso might have recited to his sweetheart : 


Brigida, no me arrojes de tu trox 
admitiendo en tu huerto un dingandux 
que por darme el color de almoradux 
te da cuartos a ti como relox. 

No diras qué virtud tiene su vox, 
que de tu sefioria siendo el dux 
aun sin naipes te da no sé qué flux 
porque le digas pio, y a mi ox. 

Si quieres que me mate como Ayax 
por las armas que guarda en tu almofrex, 
Dédalo me has de ver de este perdix. 

Sacandole el arpoén de tu carcax, 
por nadar en tus brazos como pex, 
cuando mi nifio Amor te dé su dix.* 


Zefion in Diamante’s Santa Juliana played in his sonnet to Irene with 
words ending in ata, eta, ita, ota, uta: 
A verte mas veloz que una pelota 
mi carifio me trae, Irene ingrata, 
y aunque ahora tan falso, estoy de plata, 
para todos hermanos trai la flota. 


22 Alonso de Castillo Solorzano, Sala de recreacién (Zaragoza, 1665), p. 63. 
28 Miguel de Barrios, Flor de Apolo (Bruselas, 1665), p. 63. 
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Por tu aficién la mia siempre trota, 
a la tuya, ni ata, ni desata, 
haciéndome mas tiros, mojigata, 
que contiene el Castillo de Mota. 

De mi te informes sdélo por gaceta, 
viviendo para mi mas alta que Ita, 
donde mi nombre llega por minuta. 

Y con andar mi vida por ti inquieta, 
te he de querer por ser tan bonitita, 
en ata, en eta, en ita, en ota, en uta. 


Irene’s answer ended in similar fashion: 


Sefior Zefién, Usted es buen pobrete 
mas tiene algunos lucidos de orate, 
y a hombre que no envia chocolate, 
le sobra todo aquello en que se mete. 
Promete Usted, y al punto que promete 
se le olvida la dadiva y no el tate, 
y con palabras de calabazate 
tantas flores no tiene un ramillete. 
Bien vé esta cara de pastel en bote, 
pues no me falta quien me la confite, 
porque el cefio en agrado le comute. 
Vaya con Dios y mire que es un gote, 
a quien despiden porque no visite, 
en ate, en ete, en ite, en ote, en ute.** 


Mendrugo, servant in Miguel de Barrios’ El espaiol de Ordn, ap- 
pealed to his love with a sonnet all the lines of which end in ego, ago, 
igo, or, like his own name, in ugo: 


Nifia de corre y dile y vuelve luego, 
acémila de todo andante halago, 
mujer de poco digo y mucho hago, 

y dama de buen tono y de mal niego. 

Venus de los Mercurios del Dios ciego, 
copa de los devotos de San Trago, 
aguila del escudo de Don Pago, 

y arafia de la mosca de Don Ruego. 

A pie tus pasos de comedia sigo, 
haz papel de poner a mi amor yugo 
en tus brazos de mar dandome abrigo, 


24 Comedias de Juan Bautista Diamante, Parte 1* (Madrid, 1670), p. 108. 
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y si en ellos te pesco algun besugo, 
aunque el Dios Pan se muestre tu enemigo 
el sustento tendras de este Mendrugo. 


Her response ended in ella, ulla, olla, illa: 


Otro rumbo mejor toma mi estrella 
porque tengo un tahur que te las mulla, 
que su tierno jugar el alma arrulla, 

y ese duro Mendrugo el diente mella. 

Yo voy al hombre que mis cartas sella, 
si el que me las baraja se escabulla, 
que jugando conmigo le doy pulla 
porque saliendo de oros se querella. 

Si me quieres ganar con la espadilla 
he de hacerte llorar sin ser cebolla, 
mas sirviendo de triunfo a esta malilla. 

Comeras buen guisado de mi olla, 
que yo me llevo al hombre que se humilla 
cuando le doy de codo aquesta polla.® 


No situation was serious to the gracioso; everything was subject 
to his biting ridicule and relentless sarcasm. Alfonso, hero of Mon- 
roy y Silva’s El encanto por el celos, was inspired to philosophize thus 
while standing before the castle of Alcala: 


Aquel fuerte baluarte, 
corona de aquellas pejias, 
y propiamente corona, 
pues son picos las almenas; 
es el castillo famoso, 
fuerte y antigua defensa 
aunque hoy arruinado yace 
en partes. 


Listening to his master, Tripulino was inspired to speak also, but in 
less serious vein: 


De molde entra 
aqui un soneto, que dice 
a esta antigua fortaleza; 
es burlesca, y gustaréis 
de oirle por cosa nueva, 
y no es culto, que en tal tiempo 
no es comodidad pequefia. 


25 Miguel de Barrios, Flor de Apolo (Bruselas, 1665), p. 63. 
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Edificio decrépito y caduco 
que forzado del céfiro barajas, 
esas murallas, con que en vano atajas 
baluarte, que dieron al trabuco. 

Si un tiempo trono fuiste a alguno Maluco, 
ahora en ti se estan haciendo rajas, 
golondrinas, cernicalos y grajas, 
mucha cigarra y mucho abejoruco. 

Tu mazmorra, tu sima, noria, 0 pozo, 
habita el gorrién, tordo y paloma, 
arca eres de Noé, tremendo establo. 

Tu ruina amenaza, y tu destrozo, 
pues te apolilla el tiempo, y da carcoma, 
acaba de hundirte con el diablo.”* 


Even the errant knight Don Quijote addressed his arms in sonnet 
form in Francisco de Avila’s entremés, Los invencibles hechos de 
Don Quijote: 
Paredes tenebrosas y escurissimas, 
rejas de hierro y celebérrimo, 
escuchad, si queréis, mi mal intérrimo, 
si es que estais a mi pena piadosissimas. 
Pero ay de mi, que os hallo muy altissimas, 
y tengo aqueste pecho tan pulquérrimo, 
que aunque quiera llorar mi mal acérrimo, 
os hallo siempre crueles y durissimas. 
Decidle de mi parte al Sol clarifico, 
de aquesa bella Infanta, por quien andigo, 
de la misma color, que estan los datiles. 
Que me muestre su pecho mas magnifico, 
que no es raz6n, que tenga el rostro pandigo, 
quien goza de unas luces tan erratiles.** 


Jacob’s servitude for Rachel was long a popular theme for sonneteers. 
Camoéns, Lope de Vega, Quevedo, and even Philip II of Spain wrote 
their versions of that Biblical story.** Since nothing escaped the no- 
tice of the gracioso, that theme was to be no exception; it, too, was 


26 Comedias sueltas (British Museum, No. 11728.1.4), Vol. 18, p. 28. 


27 El Fenix de Espaiia, Lope de Vega Carpio, Parte 8 de sus comedias con 
loas, entremeses y bailes (Barcelona, 1617), p. 6. To keep the effect, the original 
spelling of the absolute superlatives has been retained. 


28 See Carolina de Michaélis de Vasconcellos, “Sonetos e sonetistas,’ Revue 
Hispanique, XXII, 508-614. 
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to suffer from his craze to parody all that came within his reach. The 
Marqués, principal protagonist of La locura cuerda (work of Juan 
de Silva Correa) and master of Guzman, had with deep emotion 
philosophized in a sonnet which began: 


Catorce afios de penas, celosos desengafios 
Guzman promptly contributed his interpretation: 


Sirvié Jacob siete afios por Rachel, 

que era de sus servicios el farol, 

y al cabo de ellos pusosele el sol, 

que fué Laban, su suegro, al fin cruel; 
didle a su hermana; y no contento él, 

por tener en los ojos alcool, 

volvio a hacer otro remisa sol, 

sirviendo otros siete afios mas fiel. 

i Catorce afios? No hay amor igual, 
aunque hecho se busquen al buril, 
igual al tiempo es de nuestro mal; 

y si a Jacob le parecieron mil, 
por Dios, que con ser yo criado leal, 
que mejor me comiera un buen pernil.”® 


Service and obedience were the watchwords of the caballero, but 
the gracioso, like the picaro, was more interested in food and shelter. 
For Arévalo, hero of El valor nunca vencido y hazaiias de Juan de 
Arévalo, it was natural that a sonnet expressing his philosophy of 
life should begin : 


Servir y obedecer es ya mi empleo 


but his servant, Valadroén, had a different viewpoint : 


No comer, ni dormir es ya mi oficio, 
renunciar todo bien es mi quebranto, 
déjame, tentacién, un tanto cuanto, 
librame, San Anton, de tan mal vicio. 

; Que yo he de trabajar! j; Fiero ejercicio! 
; Que siempre he de ayunar, terrible espanto! 
Pero a bien, que con eso seré santo, 

y milagros haré, que sera un juicio. 

Y tu casa, en que yo comer solia, 
hasta mas no poder, pues me Ilenaba, 
sin que un grano de arroz en mi cupierao; 


29 Doce comedias nuevas de Lope de Vega y otros autores, Parte 2* (Barce- 
lona, 1630), p. 19. 
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no le cierres la puerta a mi agonia, 
porque cuando esto supe tal estaba, 
que por mirarte sdlo en el hambre diera.*° 


At times the sonnet served the gracioso as an invocation of evil 
as it did Delfin in Calderén’s El rigor de la desdicha: 


Plegue a Dios que viruelas, sarampiones, 
pulgas, chinches, mosquitos, piojos, grajos, 
jaqueca, y mal de madre sin atajos, 
almorranas, usagre y sabafiones ; 

plegue a Dios que correncias, lamparones, 
avispas, piojos, sarna, escarabajos, 
celos, y suegras, rabias y trabajos, 
con ratas, comadrejas y ratones; 

plegue a Dios que catarras y garrotillos, 
lagartijas, postemas, puntillazos, 
palos, pendencias, y golpes, bofetadas, 

vomitos, pesadumbre, tabardillos, 
salamanquesas, ranas y porrazos, 
con arafios, cachetes y pufiadas, 

te aflijan a manadas, 
si de ti me olvidare mientras viva, 
para que premio de mi amor reciba.** 


The improvisation of a sonnet was not a difficult task for the 
gracioso. It was that ability that saved Lucia, graciosa of Pedro 
Rosete’s Ello es hecho, from a bad moment. Don Diego, father of 
Leonor, Lucia’s mistress, ordered Lucia to surrender a paper con- 
cealed in her sleeve, which paper he suspected of being a letter from 
his daughter’s suitor. Lucia insisted that the contents of the paper 
were nothing more serious than a prescription for a face lotion and 
as proof glibly improvised a sonnet which saved both herself and 
her mistress: 

Recipe, de miel virgen uncias tres, 
un vidriadado mortero buscaras, 
claras de huevos frescos echaras 
hasta media docena en él después. 


80 Attributed to un ingenio andaluz in Comedias sueltas (British Museum, 
No. 11728.1.12), Vol. 21, p. 24. La Barrera, in his Catdélogo del teatro antiguo 
espatiol (Madrid, 1860), named Francisco Scotti Fernandez de Cérdoba as the 
author. 


81 Parte 20 de comedias varias por los mejores ingenios de Espatia (Madrid, 
1663), p. 249. 
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De soliman dos granos, y si es 
algo tiesa la tez, échale mas, 
todo lo cual molido mezclaras, 
hasta de que hace espuma cierta estés. 
Saca el 2gua después con todas las 
circunstancias y ahora toma mis 
sanos consejos, y seras de los 
mas viejos perros, el burlado tris; 
si de aliento peligras, toma anis, 
y si de anciana enfermas ten la tos.°? 


In Lope de Vega’s theater the sonnet served a dual purpose ; while 
it performed the function of a monologue, it satisfied at the same time 
the sophisticated of the audience who showed a fondness for the 
“New Language” and for the metrical innovations newly imported 
from Italy. That Lope was not completely in sympathy with their 
taste is evident by the fact that he chose to ridicule the gongoristas 
and culteranistas, including in many of his plays parodies and bur- 
lesques of the sonnet. These satires, products of his ready wit, were 
often the cleverest portion of his plays. Rival dramatists, quick to 
usurp his dramatic devices, adopted first the sonnet soliloquies and 
then the jests, while some even imitated his rhymes and vocabulary. 
In their parodies of the serious sonnet a few playwrights approxi- 
mated Lope’s cleverness and facility, but the pattern was always too 
clearly visible. Despite their ridicule of the sonnet’s artificiality and 
affectation they, like he, realized its many possibilities in the theater. 
And they, too, agreed with Mendrugo of El espafiol de Ordn that a 
neatly worded sonnet would always save a character from a bad 
situation : 

Valgame en tan fuerte aprieto 
de un esconce la clausura, 
o de un culto algun soneto 
que es la cosa mas oscura.** 


LuciLe K. DELANO 
QuEENs-CHICORA COLLEGE 
CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 


82 Parte 33 de doce comedias de varios autores (Valencia, 1642), p. 126. 
88 Miguel de Barrios, Flor de Apolo (Bruselas, 1665), p. 63. 











ST. JOHN’S DAY IN SPANISH LITERATURE 


One of the characteristics of at least a good part of Spanish litera- 
ture is its popular inspiration. From the Poema del Cid to the works 
of many modern novelists the influence of the pueblo is everywhere 
evident. It is this flavor of folklore which differentiates in part Span- 
ish letters from the more polished and urban literature of the French, 
and which gives it the zestful variety so dear to its admirers. The 
purpose of this paper is to illustrate in some detail one instance of 
folk inspiration in the literature of Spain. The Eve and Day of St. 
John, which have been truly popular celebrations in Spain, are re- 
ferred to so frequently by Spanish authors that they are almost a 
literary convention. 

While St. John’s Day or Midsummer’s Day (June 24) is osten- 
sibly a Christian feast day in honor of St. John the Baptist, it is be- 
lieved by most students of comparative religion that the Christian 
Church adapted a more ancient pagan festival to its own uses. The 
purely pagan superstitions and rites which have accompanied its 
celebration in all parts of Europe support such a belief. 

Sir James Frazer says: “The Midsummer festival must on the 
whole have been the most widely diffused and most solemn of all the 
yearly festivals celebrated by the primitive Aryans in Europe.’ It 
probably had its origin as an agricultural festival in connection with 
the summer solstice. The prominence of rites and superstitions on 
Midsummer’s Day concerning fire and water suggests that the celebra- 
tion might have arisen from the exercise of rain and sun charms. The 
day was celebrated among the Romans as a festival of joy and drunk- 
enness in honor of the goddess Fortuna, and the licentiousness of the 
customs was severely denounced by the early Church fathers, among 
them St. Augustine. 

Frazer gives numerous examples to show how St. John’s Day, as 
a celebration of semi-pagan customs, lovers’ merriment, and myste- 
rious divinations, has been common to all European peoples until 
recent times, and is even today observed in some rural sections. 

The literary possibilities of this popular festival have been the 
inspiration of many works of European authors, e.g., Shakespeare’s 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream and Sudermann’s The Fires of St. 
John. 


1 The Golden Bough (New York, 1922), p. 656. 
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In view of the genuinely popular character of the old Spanish 
ballads, it is natural that we should find in them numerous references 
to the Mafiana de San Juan. They recur especially in the popular 
poetry of Moorish or folklore theme where the expression becomes 
almost a conventional phrase to date the action: it was on that en- 
chanted morn when the Conde Arnaldos heard the haunting song of 
the mysterious mariner. One of the early frontier ballads begins: 


La mafiana de sant Joan 
al tiempo que alboreaba, 
gran fiesta hacen los moros 
por la vega de Granada. 
Revolviendo sus caballos 
y jugando de las lanzas, 
ricos pendones en ellas ...* 


This stereotyped picture of the Moorish sports is reproduced in 
Las guerras civiles de Granada of Pérez de Hita: “El dia de San Juan 
venido fiesta que todas las naciones del mundo celebran... todos los 
caballeros de Granada se pusieron galanes.”* There follows an elabo- 
rate description of the rich and colorful dress of the Moors and of 
the juegos between the Zegries and the Abencerrajes. The juegos de 
cata in which a tablado was erected as a target for the horsemen’s 
javelins were common to Christians and Moors, and were a favorite 
sport on many occasions. Covarrubias under the word bohardos ex- 
plains : “Los caballeros suelen la maiiana de San Juan tirar unas vari- 
tas delgadas por el aire, y estas llaman bohardos.’* A variety of this 
game, representing a mock battle between Moors and Christians, was 
still popular in southern Spain during the last century as part of the 
celebration of St. John’s Day.® 

The Moorish observance of the feast day is also described in exact 
detail in Vicente Espinel’s picaresque novel, El escudero, Marcos de 
Obregén. The protagonist explains that the celebration is in imitation 
of the Christian festival, and mentions “gallardos hombres de a caba- 


2M. Menéndez y Pelayo, Antologia de poetas liricos castellanos, Vol. VIII, 
Romances viejos castellanos (Madrid, 1899), Nos. 121, 124, 153. 


8 [bid., No. 75. 
4 Las guerras civiles de Granada (Madrid, 1913), I, 77. 
5 Tesoro de la lengua castellana (Madrid, 1674), p. 100. 


6 El semanario pintoresco espatol, VII, 406-8; see also Ludwig Pfandl, Jn- 
troduccién al estudio del Siglo de Oro (Barcelona, 1929), p. 240. 
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llo, vibrando las lanzas con los brazos desnudos ... la bizarria de las 
damas” who modestly favor their knights ; he exclaims, “Cudn gallar- 
damente juegan de lanzas y después de arrojadas con cudnta ligereza 
las cogen del suelo desde el caballo.” The gaiety of the occasion re- 
calls to him similar scenes on the same day at the Madrid bullfight.’ 
Further evidence that the Moors regarded the 24th of June as a festi- 
val day is found in the fifteenth-century E/ gran conquista de ultra- 
mar, where the chronicler remarks that the Moors called the day 
Alantara and considered Zachariah and John the Baptist as Moors.® 
Lope de Vega in the Flores de Don Juan,® the scene of which is laid 
in Valencia, leads his heroine to the beach on the Morning of St. John, 
where the Moors (pirates) appear in a frigate, playing drums and 
trumpets and firing salvos. One of the characters of the play remarks 
that such a performance was an annual affair. The salvos fired to 
greet the Saint’s festive morning will recall the incident in the second 
part of Don Quijote (chap. 1xi) in which the mad knight and Sancho 
arrive in Barcelona on St. John’s Day just in time to hear “el son de 
muchas chirvmias y atabales,” and guns fired from ships and the forts. 
Not realizing the significance of the demonstration, Don Quijote is 
convinced that the welcome is in his honor. 

It need not surprise us that the Mohammedans, as well as the 
Christians, should have observed this feast, for, as I have mentioned, 
it is a relic of paganism whose features were common to Semites and 
Caucasians alike. Frazer says: 


The celebration of Midsummer festival by the Mohammedan peoples 
is particularly remarkable because the Mohammedan calendar, being 
purely lunar . . . . necessarily takes no note of festivals which occupy a 
fixed point in the solar year .... this fact in itself seems to prove that 
among the Mohammedan peoples of North Africa, as among the Christian 
peoples of Europe, the Midsummer festival is quite independent of the 
religion which the people publicly profess.’® 


Among the modern traditional ballads several of the most lyrical 
and charming have as their theme superstitions about St. John’s Day. 
From Asturias, Juan Menéndez Pidal collected the following : 


t Biblioteca de autores espatioles, XVIII, 439-40. 8 Ibid., XLIV, 101. 

® Ibid., XXIV, 409-31; see also El siltimo godo in Obras de Lope de Vega 
(Madrid, 1897), VII, 77. 

10 Op. cit., p. 632; see, however, Alonso Cortes, Romances populares de Cas- 
tilla (Valladolid, 1906), p. 116 n., for contrary opinion. 
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Mafianitas de San Juan, 
cuando el arbol floreaba, 

iba la virgen gloriosa 

por una fuente sagrada; 
mas hermosa que una estrella, 
mas que una estrella galana, 
lavando sus pies y manos 

y su pulidita cara: 

con un libro en sus manos 
dié la bendicién al agua. 

— Bienvenida la doncella 
que viniese aqui por agua; 
que si del agua bebiese, 
muy presto sera casada.™ 


The ballad continues, telling of a princess who, hearing of the 
fountain, meets the Virgin and receives from her a prophecy of mar- 
riage and children. The supernatural significance of the fountain 
is linked with the persisting pagan superstition common in Asturias 
that fairies called +anas inhabit fountains. Sometimes, according to 
the tales, they are enchanted Moorish maidens. It is believed that 
they appear from the fountains on the mystic Morning of St. John to 
comb their golden hair and that jewels and gems may be obtained 
from them at that time.*? It is also thought that a mysterious flor del 
agua may be seen just at dawn, which has the supernatural power of 
good fortune and even of healing. Often the fountains are decorated 
for the occasion with boughs and flowers. The flor del agua is men- 
tioned in Concha Espina’s novel of Asturian life, Altar mayor: “... es 
un presagio bueno como el de la flor del agua que brota al amanecer 
el dia de San Juan.”** It is significant that in the Asturian ballad the 
pagan xana has become the Christian Virgin. 

In another modern ballad from Castile, a version of La esposa 
infiel cycle, there is further reference to popular customs : 


La mafiana de San Juan, 
antes de salir 4 sol, 

hallé mi puerta enramada 
mas que la lima y la flor; 


11 Poesia popular (Madrid, 1885), p. 231. 


12 A. Llano Roza de Ampudia y de Valle, Libro de Caravia (Oviedo, 1919), 
p. 183; and his Del folklore asturiano (Madrid, 1922), p. 78. 


18 Altar mayor (Madrid, 1926), p. 154. 
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me la enramé Don Juan, 
hijo del emperador.** 


This custom of bedecking the door of a sweetheart’s house seems to 
have been widespread in the north of Spain especially, as well as in 
other European countries. In the Basque provinces the balconies of 
popular maidens are garlanded with cherry and ash branches, while 
pumpkins or thistles are the deserts of the less favored.*® In Asturias 
poplar branches, adorned with roses, ribbons, and hidden birds’ nests, 
are the offerings brought by the young swain to decorate his novia’s 
door.**® In one of Lope de Vega’s Autos sacramentales there is a 
curious mixture of the sacred and the popular in regard to this cus- 
tom. In the allegory of Christ wooing his Bride, the Church, a popular 
song about St. John’s Eve is introduced : 


Si queréis que os ronde la puerta, 
alma mia de mi coraz6n, 
seguidme despierta, 

tenedme aficion; 

veréis como arranco 

un alamo blanco 

y en vuestro servicio 

le pongo en el quicio 

que vuestros amores mios son.1* 


In still another popular song of a more lyrical nature we find other 
evidences of the fact that St. John’s Day is essentially a lovers’ fes- 
tival : 

A coger el trébol, damas, 

la mafiana de San Juan, 

a coger el trébol, damas, 
que después no habra lugar. 
Salid con la aurora, 

cuando el campo dora, 

y veréis bordado 

de aljofar el prado. 


14 Alonso Cortés, op. cit., p. 84. 

18 Folklore, XXXVII, 294. 

16 Ampudia, Libro de Caravia, p. 182; cf. scenes in Cervantes’ Pedro de Ur- 
demalas, Comedias y entremeses (Madrid, 1918), pp. 149 ff. 

17 Auto de los cantares, Coleccién de obras sueltas (Madrid, 1778), Vol. 
XVIIL. 
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Cogeréis las flores 

de varias colores, 

de que en vuestras faldas 
tejeréis guirnaldas 

con que al nifio ciego 
podréis coronar.'® 


There seem to be several purposes connected with the gathering 
of the clover, verbena, and other flowers on these matutinal expedi- 
tions. Menéndez y Pelayo says: “De celtismo hay aqui (in Asturias) 
pocos rastros como no sea el de la verbena que se coge o cogia la 
maiiana de San Juan cual antidoto contra la mordidura de la culebra 
o cualquier danino reptil.’’*® Closely related to this superstition is an- 
other according to which dew gathered on St. John’s Morning is a 
remedy for various diseases, particularly those of the skin. In some 
parts of Spain the girls roll nude in the dewy meadows of bathe in the 
rivers or ocean to benefit by the curative virtues of the waters of the 
magic night.*° Pio Baroja, in his blunt and somewhat cynical fashion, 
describes a jubilant pilgrimage of this sort to the fountain and hermi- 
tage near Yanci. As the pilgrims bathe to cure skin diseases, which 
in ancient times were perhaps attributed to the evil influence of the 
sun, they throw their towels into the near-by bushes and with them, 
they believe, their illness. Gypsies, who are less superstitious, come 
later to collect the towels.** The primary purpose of the flower- 
gathering expeditions, however, was probably to obtain a love charm. 
The constancy of the girls’ lovers was augured from the length of 
time the dew remained on the flowers picked on St. John’s Morning. 

Even in the neoclassical eighteenth century the charm of such 
rural customs was not lost on the poets. One of the best of Meléndez 
Valdés’ lyrical pieces is entitled La mafiana de San Juan, in which 
he paints an early morning scene where lads and maidens are dancing 
and singing, crowned with clover and verbena garlands.** A lesser 
poet of the same period, Iglesias de las Casas, composed a lyric 
romance based on the customs of gathering flowers and adorning 
doors with boughs. He also interweaves in his poem another curious 
belief : 


18 George Depping, Romancero castellano (Leipzig, 1844), II, 421. 

19 Historia de los heterodoxos espaioles (Madrid, 1880-81), II, 240. 
20 Ampudias, Libro de Caravia, p. 183; Folklore, XX XVIII, 364. 

21 Las horas solitarias (Madrid, 1918), pp. 281-83. 

22 Poesias (Clasicos castellanos, Vol. LXIV), (Madrid, 1925), p. 198. 
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Entonces, cuando el lucero 
del alba sale bailando 
delante de la deseada 
aurora mayor del ajio. ...?* 


In popular belief, it is usually the sun which rises dancing on St. 
John’s Morning. A Galician folksong runs: 


San Xoan pideu a Cristo 
praque non-o adormentase 
para ver beilar o sol 

o dia da sua romaxe.** 


Ampudia tells us that in Asturias the young men are wont to climb 
certain peaks on the morning of the Saint’s Day to watch the sun 
dance.*® The belief was also held by French mariners.** Here the 
relation of the Christian festival to an ancient pagan festival is espe- 
cially evident. 

We have already had occasion to refer to one of Lope de Vega’s 
plays which involves the customs of St. John’s Day. It is by no means 
unique ; in this instance, as in many others, Lope has a sure sense of 
the literary value of popular lore. The action of his comedy Lo cierto 
por lo dudoso* takes place in Seville on St. John’s Eve. The King, 
Don Enrique, and several nobles sally forth in disguise in search of 
an amorous escapade. The gracioso suggests that they seek out some 
eligible young damsel and describes certain customs of the season : 

Un orinal me pidid 

donde ha de echar cierto huevo 
luego que las doce den, 

y alli ha de ver grandes cosas. 


The King and his nobles sniff at such nonsense and one says: “Qué 
mal saben emplear la fiesta de tan gran santo.” Don Enrique attempts 
to give the others the slip while he visits his novia, Dofia Juana. The 
latter has made an altar in her house for the magic evening: 


Hice en efecto este altar 

a San Juan, robé las flores 

al jardin, y a los mayores 

naranjos su blanco azahar. 


23 Biblioteca de autores espanoles, LXI, 431-32. 

24 Biblioteca de tradiciones populares, VII, 199. 2° Libro de Caravia, p. 182. 
26 Paul Sebillot, Folklore de France (Paris, 1904-7), II, 160. 

27 Obras de Lope de Vega (Madrid, 1899), IX, 369 ff. 
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Trajeron del Alameda 

los olmos que ves aqui, 
conque la sala por mi 
transformada en selva queda. 
Perfuman el aire olores 

y entre yerbas circunstantes 
al San Juan cubre diamantes 
los arcos fingidas flores 


Recé, pero nunca oi, 

por mas que se lo suplique, 
si ha de ser el Conde Enrique 
mi esposo. 


Don Enrique, who has hid himself behind the altar, answers at the 
appropriate time to Dofia Juana’s prayer. 

The egg in water at midnight, mentioned by the gracioso, seems 
to have been a common superstition in Spain. In Andalusia, if a 
marriageable girl puts an egg in a glass, she will see the form of a 
ship the following morning.** In Galicia, the shape the egg takes is 
believed to be the symbol of her future husband’s profession.*® Pala- 
cio Valdés, recalling the observance of such customs in his youth, 
laments his childish disillusion at the failure of the superstition: 
“; Cudntas veces asi en el curso de mi vida he puesto también a serenar 
alguna dulce ilusién! Como ahora, he hallado siempre en vez del barco 
magico el licor nauseabundo del desengaio.’’*° 

A ridiculous burlesque of the idea of praying for success in love 
affairs before a special altar on St. John’s Eve is found in Quifiones 
de Benavente’s entremés, Los mariones. Instead of maids desirous 
of mates, we find two effeminate young gentlemen praying before a 
festival shrine, perfumed with herbs and essences: 


Noche del sefior San Juan 

donde las toman las dan. 

Sefior San Juan ponte en medio 

porque mi madre me ponga en remedio. 
Pues que yo no me extiendo ni me arrugo 
icon quién me he de casar ?*+ 


28 Biblioteca de tradiciones populares, I, 225. 29 Folklore, XX XVIII, 364. 
80 La novela de un novelista (Madrid, 1923), p. 197. 


81 FE. Cotarelo y Mori, Coleccién de entremeses, etc. (Madrid, 1911), Vol. I, 
Part 2, pp. 595-98. 
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At this moment two girls, with all the gallant manners of Siglo de Oro 
heroes, appear, propose marriage, and answer their prayers to the 
Saint. 

Lope’s La noche de San Juan* is a play which is said to have been 
composed in three days to celebrate a royal feast on June 24, 1631, 
in the gardens of the Conde de Monterrey; it was given in honor of 
Philip IV by the Conde de Olivares. The festival was a magnificent 
one with an elaborate outdoor theater. The King and his court came 
in holiday disguise and there was gaiety and dancing. Such royal 
celebrations were not uncommon during the reign of Philip IV, and 
the park of El Retiro witnessed on St. John’s Eve some of the most 
ingenious stage settings of the century, devised by the Italian, Cosme 
Lotti; there were three stages and three companies of players, one 
for each act of the play.** 

The plot of Lope de Vega’s play is complicated, involving a typical 
amorous entanglement of four men and two women. It is pervaded 
with the spirit of masquerade gaiety and the extravagant freedom 
which prevailed in Madrid on St. John’s Eve. According to Alta- 
mira,** aside from the numerous “aventuras amorosas”’ in the Prado 
and along the Manzanares, quarrels, murders, and robberies were fre- 
quent. Conditions became so bad that in 1642 a decree was issued, 
ordering “que nadie bajase al rio so pena de 300 ducados y vergiienza 
publica para evitar las desgracias que suelen suceder la Noche de San 
Juan.” These conditions persisted as late as the nineteenth century, 
according to a sketch of Mesonero Romanos: 


Hoy, siguiendo el espiritu del siglo, se ha democratizado y convertidose 
en una simple noche de holgura y desenfado bacanal de las clases inferiores 
de la sociedad, que al son de bandurrias y panderos, invaden el antiguo 
Prado de San Jeronimo, sembrado todo él de puestos de bufiuelos ... y ani- 
mado por las castafiuelas de los danzantes y las rapidas vueltas del juego 
de caballos del tio vivo ... Todas estas expansiones del regocijo popular se 
traducen en simples danzas y borracheras en las que suele tomar no poca 
parte la autoridad municipal.** 


82 Obras de Lope de Vega (Madrid, 1930), Vol. VII. 
83 Hugo Rennert, The Spanish Stage (New York, 1909), p. 241. 


84 Historia de Espatia y de la civilizacién espaiola (Barcelona, 1906), III, 
721. 


85 Tipos y caracteres, bocetos de cuadros de costumbres (Madrid, 1881), 
p. 247. 
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Something of this gay madness may be sensed in one of Lope’s 
long lyric poems, La mafiana de San Juan, in spite of its superfluity 
of classical allusions : 


Alli se juntan en descompuesto coro 

una familia entera, alli se canta 

pastor en fuente, o bien vestido Moro, 

que con repto feroz muralla espanta ; 

alli hay un bayle, alli se finge un toro; 

qual se echa una hierba o flor, qual se levanta 
y imita con afectos y razones 

los versos y las cOmicas acciones.** 


A century later, Ramon de la Cruz, drawing from the same source 
of folk inspiration as did his illustrious predecessor, could describe 
a similar scene in his sainete, La devocién engafiosa.** Countrymen 
come to Madrid, bringing herbs, especially the trébol, to sell to lovers: 


Hasta los esportilleros 
compran su ramilletico 
de a cuatro para el cortejo. 


Orchestras play ; blind men chant ballads; gentlemen in disguise and 
husbands, wayward for the evening, mingle with young couples by 
the Manzanares, singing seguidillas; drinking bouts pay tribute to 
Bacchus, while the resultant quarrels give homage to Mars. 

To explain the hilarity abroad on Midsummer Eve, a Spanish 
legend relates that St. John himself was a great “amigo de bulla,” and 
that he used to celebrate his feast day with celestial rejoicings which 
resulted in and accounted for the frequent thunderstorms of the 
season. To remedy this undignified situation, God made him sleep 
for three days, counting from the eve of June 24. A proverb from 
Badajoz says: “Si San Juan supiera cuando es su dia, atronara los 
cielos con alegria.’’** 

Another custom mentioned in Lope’s play La noche de San Juan 
became something of a dramatic commonplace: at the stroke of mid- 
night a marriageable girl appears at her window or balcony to listen 
for the first name heard, which will be that of her future husband. 
In Ruiz de Alarcén’s Las paredes oyen, part of the action takes place 


36 Coleccién de las obras sueltas (Madrid, 1776), III, 107-35. 
87 Sainetes de Ramén de la Crus (Madrid, 1915), I, 149-55. 
88 Folklore andaluz (Sevilla, 1883), I, 21. 
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on St. John’s Eve, and the heroine resorts to the above-noted divina- 
tion. Unfortunately she hears what she considers the wrong name 
and philosophizes woman-like : 

i Qué importa que el destino 

quiera, si no quiero yo?*® 


A variation of this formula is encountered in Cervantes’ picaresque 
entremés, Pedro de Urdemalas: 


Esta noche de San Juan 

ya tu sabes como estan 

del lugar las mozas todas 
esperando de sus bodas 

las sefiales que les dan. 
Benita, el cabello al viento 

y el pie en una bazia 

llena de agua, y oido atento, 
ha de esperar hasta el dia 
sefial de su casamiento. 

Sé tu primero en nombrarte 
en su calle de tal arte 

que claro entienda tu nombre.* 


Similar customs in more modern times are charmingly described by 
Juan Valera in Pepita Jiménez: “El lugar estaba animadisimo. Las 
mozas solteras venian a la fuente del ejido a lavarse la cara, para que 
fuese fiel el novio a la que le tenia y para que a la que no le tenia le 
saltase novio.”’** The list of such popular lovers’ superstitions in 
Europe connected with St. John’s Day is endless; it will suffice to 
note only a few from Andalusia. Girls believe that at midnight they 
will see the face of their lover in a jug of water. A more violent 
custom is that of throwing water from the balcony and recognizing 
their future sweetheart in the one on whom it falls. To discover 
whether their novio will offer marriage or not, the anxious girls often 
make a ball of bread with a grain hidden in it. The ball is divided into 
three pieces and one piece put under the pillow; if this happens to 
have the grain, there will be marriage. A cruder custom is that of 
throwing a baby up in the air on St. John’s Eve: if it lands right side 
up, wedding bells will ring.** 


89 Act I, Scene xx. 40 Comedias y entremeses (Madrid, 1918), III, 136. 
41 Obras completas (Madrid, 1927), IV, 160. 
42 Biblioteca de tradiciones populares, 1, 253-55. 
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No popular custom of this Saint’s Day was more widespread in 
Europe than that of lighting bonfires as the nucleus of an unrestrained 
nocturnal festival. In common with the fires kindled on Easter, Hal- 
lowe’en, and Midwinter, they are generally considered to be direct 
relics of magic ceremonies connected with an ancient sun worship.** 
The purpose in primitive times apparently was to insure sunshine for 
the crops by the sympathetic magic of fire. Pereda, whose novels are 
so intimately associated with the unsophisticated montafia region of 
Spain, describes very vividly such a celebration. Hours before the 
bonfire the young folk of the village are in a jubilant mood, bringing 
in wood for the bonfire, incessantly ringing the church bells, and set- 
ting off firecrackers ; the mozas sing joyful cantares and are answered 
by the young lads. As soon as the sun sinks, the mighty peal of a bell 
is the signal for lighting the fire, which becomes the magnet for the 
entire village. The smaller boys jump over the fire, following ancient 
custom; the bells continue their strident din; the wine, served from 
improvised booths, animates the youths and maidens to dance. To 
the music of folksongs and panderetas the crowd joins in a lively 
dance. The fire dies down, the older folk go peacefully home, but the 
young lovers continue to sing and wander about the village until 
dawn.** 

There are many other references to the observance of St. John’s 
Day in Spanish literature, but those given here may be enough to give 
some idea of the festival and one more illustration of the intimate 
relation between Spanish authors and their folk background. 


Joun T. Reip 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


43 James Frazer, op. cit., pp. 643-47. 
44 De tal palo tal astilla (Madrid, 1901), chap. xxii. 























D. ADELARDO LOPEZ DE AYALA, 
¢FIGURA O FIGURON? 


Much after the manner of Burton Rascoe, in his Titans in Litera- 
ture, from Homer to the Present,’ Luis de Oteyza has added to the 
series Vidas espaiolas e hispanoamericanas del siglo XIX Volume 
XXV under the title Lépez de Ayala o el figurén politico-literario.” 
In both books the method of procedure is biographical. The former 
author “displays a verve in style and an appreciation of wit and satire 
in his enthusiasm for certain prose qualities, but at the same time 
attests an insensitiveness to poetry.”* His most vigorous attacks are 
on Dante and Milton, whom he characterizes as “a pair of stuffed 
shirts and rather soiled at that.” Both Rascoe and Oteyza are in a 
“debunking” mood and are mentioned together because of the analogy 
between their points of view. Rascoe’s book is done on a much larger 
scale and to better effect than is Oteyza’s, but both represent the vogue 
of attempting to re-evaluate literary works from the standpoint of 
a psychological interpretation of the life of the author. In Rascoe’s 
case, however, after knocking his subjects from their pedestals, he 
proceeds to pick up the pieces, so to speak, and to reconstruct a great 
deal of positive worth, regarded from a fresh angle. He writes clev- 
erly and his book is entertaining. Sefior Oteyza, also, has some clever 
moments, but the effort at being clever is often too apparent; also, a 
bitterness amounting to animus against his subject, in statements 
which are not always accurate, detracts from the conviction his book 
might carry. He dashes Ayala to the floor at the outset and then pro- 
ceeds to pulverize the fragments. In but one instance does he attrib- 
ute heroism, if not nobility, to his subject.* As a biography the book 
leaves something to be desired in the way of additional data. It is 
taken up mainly with the thesis suggested by the subtitle, figurén poli- 


1 Putnam’s, 1932; reviewed by J. Donald Adams, New York Times Book 
Review, November 27, 1932, pp. 2, 21. 

2 Espasa-Calpe, Madrid, Barcelona, 1932. 

3 Cf. the review cited in footnote 1. 

4 Oteyza, op. cit., pp. 85-93. This refers to Ayala’s part in attempting to 
prevent the battle of Alcolea (September 28, 1868) between Novaliches, the 
Isabeline general, and Serrano, heading the revolutionary troops. Ayala, endan- 
gering his life, carried the message, written also by him, to Novaliches following 
the pronunciamiento he had composed and which had precipitated the Revolution 
(September 19) culminating in the expulsion of Isabel IT. 
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tico-literario (“a politico-literary fourflusher”). To him Ayala is pre- 
eminently the figurén, father of all succeeding types. The burden of 
Oteyza’s thesis is that Ayala used his political influence to further his 
dramatic career, and the literary acclaim so attained to push him ever 
farther politically. To him Ayala is noteworthy in two respects: (1) 
for his skill in keeping two actuations going simultaneously, using one 
as the ladder for the other, and vice versa; and (2) for his compro- 
mising politics which allowed him to flourish under any régime. 
Oteyza feels only scorn for him and identifies him as the most inflated 
of all figurones, past and even future. 

Who, then, was Ayala before Oteyza accused him of being a four- 
flusher, a stuffed figure? And, has Oteyza really succeeded in so 
doing ? 

Don Adelardo Lopez de Ayala (born in Guadalcanal, Extrema- 
dura, May 1, 1829; died in Madrid December 30, 1879) lived his 
short fifty years to attain in literature the position, jointly with Ta- 
mayo y Baus, of significant transition dramatist between Romanti- 
cism and the Echegarayan theatre, in the early years of Realism. 
Ayala and Tamayo share honors in having established the alta come- 
dia, the comedia de costumbres, which preserved a classic nationalism, 
yet was entirely up to date, being based on observation of contem- 
porary society. Ayala gained definite footing and recognition in the 
dramatic field in 1856, with the performance of his El tejado de 
vidrio. This was followed, in 1861, by the overwhelming success of 
his El tanto por ciento; in 1864, with his refundicién of Calderén’s 
El Alcalde de Zalamea; and, in 1878, the year before his death, with 
his last and perhaps best play, Consuelo. In 1870 he was elected to 
the Academy, his ingression speech dealing with the theatre of Cal- 
der6én and, also, with a defense of the basic monarchical temperament 
of the Spaniard, both subjects close to his heart. This combination 
of literature and politics, inescapable to Ayala, gives us the keynote 
to the man. His literary position, just outlined in broad strokes, indi- 
cates clearly that he did not share with so many of his countrymen 
the tendency to be prolific. This was due to several things. His life 
was cut off early as the result of chronic bronchial infection. There 
is, too, abundant evidence of his temperamental indolence, doubtless 
encouraged by the state of his health. Ayala was socially gifted and 
enjoyed life. These facts would naturally tend to reduce the number 
of plays that he wrote. However, his career was by no means re- 
stricted to literature. His acceptance speech before the Academy of 
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Letters echoed and emphasized, in its political aspect, the one he had 
made before the Cortes the preceding year (May 30, 1869). He was 
not only interested in public affairs and government, but was con- 
spicuous as a politician. 

It is in this capacity that criticism has been showered upon Ayala, 
during his lifetime and since. He is accused of having had an easy 
and compromising conscience in his political convictions. In 1891 
Solsona y Baselga came to his defense on this score,’ attempting to 
show a perfectly logical Monarquia-Libertad consistency in his con- 
victions and actions from the time he first revolted at the age of 
sixteen® to the time of his death while president of the Cortes. Sol- 
sona not only feels this consistency, but he insists that the dual capaci- 
ties of writer and politician are inseparable, that Ayala was not only 
as much the one as the other, but inescapably and coincidentally both. 
Our interest is greater in the dramatist than in the politician, but, since 
the man was both and a conception of the man is necessary to the 
understanding of any part of his work, his political activity lays claim 
to examination, even though briefly. The youthful revolt referred to 
at the University of Seville had also its literary side and evidenced the 
Libertad tendency pointed out above. Four years after this episode, 
in 1849, Ayala went to Madrid, where the remaining thirty years of 
his life were, in the main, to be spent,’ and where public affairs as 
well as the theatre were to occupy his interest and activity. With him 
he took a play, El hombre de estado, dealing with political intrigue 
and the career of Rodrigo Calderon. In Madrid he was supposed to 
continue his university studies in law, in accordance with his mother’s 
wishes, but he did nothing of the sort. His friendship with Garcia 


5 Conrado Solsona y Baselga, Ayala, estudio politico (Madrid, 1891). 

® This refers to his leading a student rebellion against the Rector of the 
University because the latter had ruled against the traditional student attire of 
the sombrero calatiés and the capa torera. He wrote a poem defending the cos- 
tume. Resultant trouble with the police caused him to escape and go home, there 


to remain until return proved safe. Cf. Guaza-Guerra, Miusicos, poetas y actores 
(Madrid, 1884), pp. 174-75. 


7 Ayala prided himself on never having left Spain. He made frequent trips 
to his home in Guadalcanal to visit his family ; he also frequently went for short 
periods to various watering places in search of aid to his health, and accompa- 
nied his friend Arrieta (cf. pp. 433-34) on excursions for material for zarzuelas. 
Some trips on political business in connection with elections are also noted. On 
two occasions did he cross the border into France and Portugal. He declined 
going to Italy with the commission offering the crown to Amadeo de Saboya. 
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Gutiérrez in Andalusia and an entrée to literary groups in Madrid 
made him acquainted with theatre conditions and with the writers of 
the time, particularly those of the Parnasillo, of which he became a 
member through Cafiete. The latter was, at the time, secretary to 
Sartorius (Conde de San Luis), prime minister, and also a great 
patron of the theatre. Ayala’s efforts were centered on securing a 
performance for his play and, after continued disappointment for 
about a year, he made bold to write directly to Sartorius, soliciting 
consideration of the play for performance. The latter turned it over 
to Cafiete for an opinion, with the result that El hombre de estado 
was performed on January 25, 1851. While it was not hailed as a 
brilliant success, it opened the way to a new playwright, and Ayala 
was given a position in Sartorius’ office with a stipend of 12,000 
reales. His political career was started coincident with his literary 
career, at the age of twenty-two. 

There were at this time, and had been since 1837, some twenty-five 
subdivisions of the Liberal party which supported the Queen-Regent, 
Maria Cristina, against the Absolutist party, captained by the Pre- 
tender, Don Carlos. The two main sections of the Liberal party were 
the Moderados, headed by General Narvaez, and the Progresistas, 
under the leadership of General Espartero. The role of the “ins” 
and the “outs” was alternated by these two parties without effective 
opposition until the formation of a coalition group, led by General 
O’Donnell, called the Union Liberal and which became important in 
1858. Sartorius was part of a moderado régime and Ayala, tacitly 
at least, allied himself with the Moderados by accepting the position 
offered him. When the Revolution of 1854 put the Progresistas in 
power, we find Ayala, now out of his position, combating the new 
government, consistent with moderado principles. He was one of a 
group who founded a weekly paper, called El Padre Cobos.* This 
periodical was anonymously published and at first was ostensibly a 
literary review. But it soon became entirely political in nature, and 
by means of clever satire ridiculed the Espartero-Progresista régime 
out of existence and, despite all efforts to suppress it and to discover 
who its editors were, it continued until its purpose was accomplished 
and then ceased, with the number of July 5, 1856. The political sig- 
nificance of this short-lived, but voluntarily suspended, publication 


8 Cf. Juan Pérez Guzman, “De guante blanco: Historia del periddico ‘El 
Padre Cobos’,’ in La Espatia Moderna, January, 1901. 
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was very great. It was the contributing factor in overthrowing the 
so-called “liberal biennium” of 1854-56. Ayala wrote for the paper 
and defended it (June 19, 1856) against government denunciation, 
securing the verdict of absolution by the jury. In this defense speech 
he makes it clear that he is politically inclined toward the new Union 
Liberal party and that he is a staunch supporter of the Monarchy. 
From moderado inclinations he evolves a coalition attitude and re- 
mains consistent in this attitude, supporting O’Donnell until the lat- 
ter’s death in 1867, when the party also died. Ayala was a deputy to 
the Cortes first in 1857, representing Mérida, Castuera, and Badajoz 
at various times until 1865, when his political activities turned to 
participation in the plot to overthrow Isabel II. Early in 1867 sus- 
picions were aroused against him and he was exiled to Lisbon, from 
which city he continued to direct revolutionary plans in Andalusia, 
working with Generals Dulce and Serrano. In May he left Portugal 
and spent the remaining time before the consummation of the Revo- 
lution (in Cadiz on September 19, 1868) in Andalusia, mainly Se- 
ville. He wrote the “Manifiesto de Cadiz,” the document by which 
the rebelling and exiled generals proclaimed the Revolution. It has 
been pointed out® that he tried to prevent the ensuing battle of Alcolea 
not only by writing the letter to General Novaliches, but by delivering 
it in person. Ayala’s sympathies in the Revolution were in favor of 
the Duke of Montpensier, the Queen’s brother-in-law. He wanted 
a more worthy occupant on the throne, not a change in form of gov- 
ernment. When his candidate was defeated and General Prim, re- 
garded popularly as the head of the Revolution and indeed the leader 
after September, 1868, until his assassination, advanced Amadeus of 
Savoy as his candidate, Ayala at first objected but later concurred in 
this choice and became minister of colonial affairs under the new 
régime. He is censured for repudiating Montpensier after the latter’s 
cause was lost. Instead of washing his hands of the new Monarchy 
which had not enthroned his candidate, his interest in the new gov- 
ernment he had been instrumental in bringing about continued, even 
though he had had to compromise. In the next change, which brought 
in the first Spanish Republic, and with which (1871-73) he had 
nothing to do, in keeping with his intense monarchical convictions, his 
consistency cannot be questioned. Ayala’s friend, Canovas, seeing 
that the Republic was doomed, began to work for the restoration of 


® Cf. footnote 4. 
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the Bourbons in Isabel’s seventeen-year-old son, and the latter re- 
turned as Alfonso XII, in 1874, Ayala favored this restoration and 
once more courts censure for being active in the government of the 
son whose mother he had so vigorously denounced and helped to 
dethrone. He became again minister of colonial affairs, a portfolio 
which he held four times. In the crisis of 1879 Ayala was asked by 
the King to form a cabinet, but declined in favor of Canovas, whom 
he persuaded to accept the charge. At the time of his death Ayala 
was, for the second time, president of the Cortes. The political 
career of Lopez de Ayala was not insignificant. Even from this 
summary recital of his activity it is clear that his early declared in- 
terest in governmental affairs was a sincere one. We shall have occa- 
sion to refer to certain details of his political career later. 

Against this background of political activity, which led to high 
position, Ayala’s writing was done. Whether we condemn or condone 
his political career, the fact of his one-time dramatic prestige, until 
so recently questioned, survives. Is the dramatist to be repudiated 
because of the politician, even if we grant that the political career 
lacked luster? This we hardly go so far as to grant. If the man, as 
revealed by the politician, lacked some of the idealism of the man who 
wrote for the theatre, is he on the former count to be denied worth 
attributed to him in the latter capacity? It would be absurd to answer 
this in the affirmative. Suspending final judgment until further ex- 
amination of the plays on which his reputation hinges, ‘we can note 
here, by way of hinting at our position, what Sicars y Salvad6 wrote 


in 1906: 


... la posteridad no perdonaria a Ayala que después de escribir el Mani- 
fiesto de Cadiz cayese hasta a ser Ministro de la Restauracion: pero todo 
se olvida ante El tejado de vidrio.'° 


El tejado de vidrio is always listed among the five or six plays by 
which Ayala lays claim to distinction as initiator of the alta comedia. 
Individual preference is indicated in favor of any of the list, from 
El hombre de estado, Rioja, El tejado de vidrio, El tanto por ciento, 
El nuevo Don Juan, to Consuelo. Ayala himself held a high opinion 
of his El nuevo Don Juan. When the list is reduced to his three best 


10D. Manuel Tamayo y Baus, estudio critico-biografico (Barcelona, 1906), 
p. 62. 
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plays, it presents El tejado de vidrio, El tanto por ciento, and Con- 
suelo. El tejado de vidrio was first performed late in April or early 
in May, 1856," written when the Padre Cobos activities were about 
to occasion the results already pointed out. As has been said, it is the 
play which marks Ayala’s firm footing as a playwright. Preceded by 
El hombre de estado and Rioja, it deals with contemporary society 
and leaves out political intrigue of historical nature, with which these 
two plays had to do. El tejado de vidrio, as its title implies—being the 
Spanish version of the proverb: “Those who live in glass houses 
should not throw stones’”—uses the whip in turning the fault of the 
protagonist back upon himself, with the desired effect. We remind 
ourselves that in this play the Count, the protagonist, married to 
Julia, insists on keeping their marriage secret and then proceeds to 
conduct himself along Don Juan lines, not even sparing the wife of 
his best friend. When his follower and would-be imitator uses his 
very methods in trying—and being alarmingly near success—to in- 
duce Julia to run away with him, the Count learns his lesson. This 
material is very commonplace. The method of correction of the evil 
with which it has to do must be, if effective, natural and devoid of 
preaching. The handling of the situation requires more than passing 
insight into human nature, and the ability not only to see that the 
correction must be subjective on the part of the protagonist, but to 
make it convincingly so. 

In 1875, before Consuelo was written, Calvo Asensio put down 
the following opinion on El tejado de vidrio: 


El tejado de vidrio es la mas acabada y caracteristica de sus creaciones. 
Es la viva encarnacién del poeta, es su representacién mas genuina, es el 
espejo clarisimo a través de cuya trasparencia se pone de relieve al alma 
del artista. Estudiar El tejado de vidrio es estudiar a Ayala, por ser per- 
sonificacién acabada de su talento... En suma, la comedia de Ayala, en 
nuestro concepto su obra maestra, debe ser considerada como una de las 
mas preciosas joyas de nuestra literatura. Superior en la forma a El hom- 
bre de mundo, asi como en la intencién y el propésito, bastaria por si sola 
a inmortalizar el nombre de su autor, conquistandole un nombre ilustre en 
los anales de nuestro teatro.'? 


11 A review of an early performance of the play in the Semanario Pintoresco 
Espaiiol for May 4, 1856, determines its date as 1856 rather than 1857, given by 
most critics. 


12 El teatro hispano-lusitano en el siglo XIX (Madrid, 1875), pp. 165, 170. 
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In the next year, twenty years after the play was written, and still 
before the composition of Consuelo, enthusiasm is evidenced by Alva- 
rez Espino in these words: 


El pensamiento, como se ve, esta arrancado del fondo de nuestra socie- 
dad, si bien es cierto que tales sucesos parecen ser de todo tiempo; mas le 
ha vestido tan a la moderna el autor, le ha despojado de tal rigorismo reté- 
rico y de tales antojos de la fantasia, lo ha impregnado de un sabor tal de 
actualidad, y le ha sometido de tal modo de ser y a nuestras costumbres y 
temperamento de ahora, que El tejado de vidrio es una comedia sellada 
con la mas viva realidad y por lo tanto de la mayor fecundidad y provecho 
en nuestro teatro. 

El propésito del autor no puede ser mas grande, ni mas noble; la ma- 
nera de realizarle es bellisima y acertada: caracteres perfectamente bos- 
quejados y nunca desmentidos; situaciones de diverso valor dramatico, 
pero nuevas, naturales y oportunas; pensamientos intencionados y refle- 
xivos; frases sentidas y bellas; conversacion fluida y amena; variedad 
y ductibilidad de tonos; versos preciosos, correctos y armoniosos; ligereza 
y sencillez en el conjunto y riqueza y amenidad en los detalles ; tales son las 
dotes que hacen de esta composiciOn una obra maestra de nuestra dramatica 
moderna.*® 


Revilla, in 1878, grouping the three plays, gives us this estimate: 


Consuelo, El tejado de vidrio, El tanto por ciento, comparadas entre si, 
no ofrecen mayores diferencias en punto a perfeccién y hermosura que las 
que pueden observarse entre los soles que pueblan el espacio. Todas son 
ejemplares admirables de la belleza dramatica, productos similares de un 
genio poderoso en la plenitud de su fuerza creadora ... 


El gran talento del sefior Ayala ... consiste en poner de relieve las de- 
formidades que, sin tener conciencia de ello, llevamos con perfecta tran- 
quilidad dentro de nuestra conciencia, o sin grave escandalo observamos 
en los que nos rodean.'* 


In 1884, Picén*® gives Ayala high position in creating the modern 


drama, based on the tradition of Calderon and Alarcon, but breathing 


18 Ensayo histérico-critico del teatro espatol desde su origen hasta nuestros 
dias (Cadiz, 1876), p. 388. 


14 Manuel de la Revilla, Criticas (Burgos, 1884), (the article on Ayala is 
dated April 10, 1878), pp. 62, 52. 

15 Jacinto Octavio Picén, Autores draméticos contempordneos y joyas del 
teatro espaiiol del siglo XIX, 2 vols. (Madrid, 1882) : Ayala, II, 377-99. 
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contemporary atmosphere. He groups the three plays for discussion, 
seeing in them an identical artistic and moral purpose and result, in 
keeping with Ayala’s expressed dramatic theory.’® 

Later, in 1891, Solsona, likewise considering the three plays, dif- 
ferentiates among them as follows: 


Una critica esencialmente dramatica y escénica preferiria El tejado de 
vidrio ; una critica esencialmente filoséfica, El tanto por ciento; una critica 
esencialmente literaria, Consuelo. Aun podria decirse que estaba mejor 
compuesta la primera, mas hondamente pensada la segunda, y con mas 
espontaneidad escrita la tercera. El tejado de vidrio sera la comedia moral 
constante, asi como el mismo Ayala temia, menos artistica que moral en su 
desenlace; El tanto por ciento, la comedia filos6fica eterna... y Consuelo 
la alta comedia de costumbres ... perfecta y acabada, donde estan todas las 
realidades de su tiempo y todas las bellezas del arte exquisito de Ayala.** 


P. Blanco Garcia considers El tejado de vidrio: 


La tendencia moral, que en Ayala era irresistible, necesitaba explayarse 
sin cohibiciones; e introduciéndose de lleno en la pintura de la sociedad 
contemporanea, produjo El tejado de vidrio, obra desigual y de grandes 
alientos, que demuestra practicamente la posibilidad de hacer nuevo e 
interesante un asunto vulgar y manoseado, por medio del arte, que todo lo 
exalta y dignifica, y de ocultar la intencién docente identificandola con el 
andar mismo de la intriga en sus diferentes cambios y transiciones. 


16 In the preface to his Un hombre de estado and, some twenty years later, in 
his ingression speech before the Academy, Ayala defines his aims and the func- 
tion of the dramatist. In the former instance he says (Obras [Vols. I-VII, Ma- 
drid, 1881-85], I, 5-6): 

“He procurado en este mi primer ensayo, y procuraré lo mismo en cuanto 
salga de mi pobre pluma, desarrollar un pensamiento moral, profundo y conso- 
lador. Todos los hombres desean ser grandes y felices; pero todos buscan esta 
grandeza y esta felicidad en las circunstancias exteriores ; es decir, procurandose 
aplausos, fortuna y elevados puestos. A muy pocos les ha ocurrido buscarlas 
donde exclusivamente se encuentran: en el fondo del corazén, venciendo las 
pasiones y equilibrando los deseos con los medios de satisfacerlos, sin compro- 
meter la tranquilidad ...” 

In his speech (Obras, VII, 306, 307, 308-9) he says: 

“El teatro es la sintesis de la nacionalidad... Sélo describiendo (el poeta 
dramatico) con verdad las costumbres de su pais, adquirira influencia para corre- 
girlas ; sdlo sintiendo con vehemencia sus afectos, alcanzara prestigio para puri- 
ficarlas ... Légicamente se deduce que la misma naturaleza del teatro exige del 
autor dramatico dos facultades primordiales y especialisimas: (1) la de identi- 
ficarse en afectos, ideas, creencias y aspiraciones con el pueblo en que ha nacido; 
(2) la de adivinar la manera de darles vida y realce sobre la escena.” 


17 Solsona, op. cit., pp. 143-44. 
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He finds in this play some imperfections and a trace of inverosimili- 
tude, but continues: 


... pero hay, en cambio, impetuoso y recio choque de pasiones, alteza de 
concepcién, maestria técnica y sobriedad en la forma. El argumento ofre- 
cia algun lado flaco y otros muy vidriosos, en los que, sin embargo, sabe el 
poeta sostenerse firme casi siempre, sin herir los ojos con el espectaculo 
repugnante de la degradacién, y haciendo adivinar lo que no describe.** 


Comparing this play with El tanto por ciento, P. Blanco considers 
the conflict more dramatic and vigorous in El tejado de vidrio. 

Against this defense of Ayala in respect to El tejado de vidrio, 
how does Senior Oteyza regard the play? 

He says (p. 54) that Ayala, working for the Union Liberal, with 
O’Donnell, was making slow progress politically and the desire to 
advance rapidly brought him back to literary endeavors, in which his 
La Estrella de Madrid (1853) had been his last and a failure. It was 
the moment, says Oteyza, to put on a new play and he put on two, 
El tejado de vidrio and El tanto por ciento, obtaining success with the 
public and the critics with the former, which was obscured by the 
triumph of the latter. He also claims that, with his Padre Cobos 
defense speech, Ayala obtained the desired prominence and reputation 
which he had sought in vain on the boards. 

With these points in mind, attention must be called to the chro- 
nology of the events referred to. The date of estreno of La Estrella 
de Madrid is October 13, 1853.‘ According to Oteyza, the next work 
was El tejado de vidrio, followed shortly by El tanto por ciento. The 
date for El tejado de vidrio was at the latest May 3, 1856.*° Between 
these dates we have Rioja (January 26, 1854) and the zarzuelas: El 
curioso impertinente (1854), Los.Comuneros (November 14, 1855), 
Guerra a muerte (June 22, 1855), and El Conde de Castralla (Feb- 
ruary 20, 1856).** Also, the presentation of El tejado de vidrio pre- 


18 La literatura espaiiola en el siglo XIX, 3 vols. (Madrid, 1891-94), II, 
186-88. 


19 Antonio Pefia y Gofii, La épera espatiola y la misica dramética en el siglo 
XIX (Madrid, 1881), p. 461. 


20 Cf. footnote 10. 


21 El curioso impertinente, in the composition of which Antonio Hurtado 
collaborated, is based on the episode in the Quijote (Part I, chap. xxxiii). Ceja- 
dor (Historia de la lengua y literatura castellana, 14 vols. [Madrid, 1915-22], 
VIII, 71) mentions the work. Record of publication is lacking. Los Comuneros 
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ceded his Padre Cobos defense speech (June 19, 1856) by at least six 
weeks, making it absurd to claim that the latter did for him what his 
dramatic efforts would not, especially since Oteyza admits that El 
tejado de vidrio was a success. That such success could have been so 
overshadowed by El tanto por ciento is decidedly open to refutation 
when we realize that it was not given until May 18, 1861, or five years 
after the former play. In point of fact, then, Ayala obtained a success 
with El tejado de vidrio on its own merits and not because of a politi- 
cal speech—made subsequently! Oteyza’s thesis that literary triumph 
was due to being conspicuous politically crumbles completely in the 
case of El tejado de vidrio. The play preceded his defense speech, 
which first gave him political recognition, as it also preceded, by one 
year, his first election to the Cortes. 

That success attended the estreno of El tanto por ciento has been 
indicated. In this play Ayala flays materialism. He shows up the 
avarice of friends and servants of the Countess, whose love for Pablo 
jeopardizes their scheme to make thirty per cent on their investment 
with Roberto, a usurious business man. Confronted with the decision 
of saying the word which will clear the Countess’ good name, at the 
risk of endangering their chances of making a fortune, they remain 
silent and bring near catastrophe to her and to Pablo. However, as 
in the case of El tejado de vidrio, they find themselves ultimately the 
victims of their own avarice. As Blanco Garcia insists, the avaricious 
characters in this play are not real criminals ; they are not the incarna- 
tion of soulless avarice, but the sort of people, found everywhere, who 
yield to impulses to place money above all else, through weakness, 
fashion, or contagion. He continues: 


Con lo cual ya se dejan traslucir el propdsito del poeta y el procedi- 
miento que usa: el propdsito es demostrar que hoy el interés ha venido a 
reemplazar con despotismo irresponsable todas las grandes aspiraciones 


(Obras, Vol. III), music by Gaztambide (cf. Pefia y Goiii, op. cit., p. 402), con- 
tained political references pleasing to the Progresistas, but not to the Moderados, 
indicating that it attracted conspicuous attention. Palau’s (Palau y Dulcet, 
Manual del librero hispanoamericano, 7 vols. [Barcelona, 1923-27]) record of 
publication in 1855 substantiates the foregoing date. Guerra a muerte (Obras, 
Vol. I), music by Arrieta (cf. Pefia, op. cit., p. 461), is established as of 1855. 
El Conde de Castralla (Obras, Vol. I1), music by Oudrid, containing references 
uncomplimentary to the Espartero government of 1854~-56, was really part of the 
Padre Cobos campaign, and was forbidden after three performances. Pefia y 
Gofii (op. cit., p. 357) is authority for the date of estreno. 
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del alma humana; que no debe reputarse esta aberraci6n individual y 
transitoria, como lo ha sido siempre, sino que forma parte de nuestra exis- 
tencia social y se filtra en las costumbres al amparo de la civilizacion y las 
conquistas de la materia. El procedimiento consiste, no en escoger una 
representacion tipica de ese egoismo, sino varias, gradualmente dispuestas, 
para dar a comprender por este medio las proporciones del coloso, mos- 
trandole presente en los negocios mas ordinarios de la vida, y en el lenguaje 
de la conversacién, como enemigo encubierto, a quien se tienden los brazos 
por que no se le conoce.?? 


He then points out the tact, foresight, and the art displayed in the 
evolution of the plot, the originality of the dramatic devices. He 
dismisses the play by alluding to it as a product of maturity, of expe- 
rience of the world and the human heart, in addition to its purely 
literary qualities. Solsona refers to the estreno as a literary event, 
calling the play “drama eterno, y el que mds ha de vivir de cuantos 
escribiera su autor, y que hizo publicas y manifiestas toda la intensidad 
y toda la elevacién del pensamiento de Ayala.’** He describes the 
homage paid to Ayala by his literary colleagues of La /beria, consist- 
ing of a volume of poetry and a gold crown, presented by Martinez 
de la Rosa, then president of the Cortes. The play was performed for 
forty consecutive nights, necessitating an extension of the theatrical 
season to permit the continuation of the play. Further favorable 
criticism is abundantly available for this play. 

Referring to the presentation of the crown to Ayala, Oteyza says 
that, the latter’s ambition of becoming a dramatic poet laureate now 
attained, he could be sure of continued triumphs in the theatre. He 
makes no further specific comment on this play. That he denies its 
worth is evident from his general statement that Ayala could have 
written a really good play had he applied himself to it, but that today 
we know, in spite of all that was said in his time, that he did not 
succeed in so doing (p. 179). 

Since we can judge Ayala only by what he did write, it seems idle 
merely to say that he was capable of better work, and to deny any 
merit to the writing by which his ability to do better must be judged. 
Oteyza attributes the same impulse to the writing of El tanto por 
ciento as to the composition of El tejado de vidrio, namely, thirst for 
political advancement. At the time the play was produced, 1861, 


22 P. Blanco Garcia, op. cit., p. 189. 
23 Op. cit., p. 45. 
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Ayala was a deputy of four years’ standing in the Cortes. In Novem- 
ber of that year he received seventy-two votes toward the vice-presi- 
dency. Literary triumph in May did not hold over sufficiently to elect 
him to this position. Nor did it prevent defeat in deputy elections in 
1863 and 1864. In keeping with Oteyza’s thesis, this was the time 
to produce something for the stage, which would be bound to succeed 
after El tanto por ciento. Ayala’s next play, El nuevo Don Juan, of 
1863, was not up to the standard of the other two plays discussed 
and was received accordingly, thus minimizing the value of Oteyza’s 
observation concerning the psychological effect of the gold crown. 
The next year, on January 17, 1864, Calderon’s El Alcalde de Zalamea 
was put on as Ayala’s refundicién, commemorating the anniversary 
of the classical dramatist. This is not the occasion to defend or con- 
demn the matter of refundiciones. It is, however, a fact that Ayala’s 
version of this celebrated comedia of his revered Calderon is the one 
which has been standard since 1864. This, in spite of Oteyza’s com- 
ment as follows: 


Es decir, que sin la ayuda de Adelardo Lopez de Ayala, ese pobre Cal- 
derén en vano hubiese creado el caracter de Pedro Crespo y construido la 
armazon pedestal de la altiva figura, pues se habria quedado yaciendo 
dentro de la tumba del olvido “por los siglos de los siglos, amén” (p. 59). 


He also declares (p. 211) that the only reason that this version is 
still played is that, even at the hands of Ayala, Calderén could not die. 
It may be that precisely because the refundicién was done by Ayala, 
who had read, studied, and loved the classical drama in general, and 
Calderén’s theatre in particular, it lost less of the original atmosphere 
and spirit than is usually the case in such re-workings in literary art. 
Regardless of how great a work of art may be originally, it is emi- 
nently capable of being ruined at the hands of an inept imitator, or 
reviser.** 

In 1865, being at the same time deputy from Badajoz and director 
of the National Conservatory, Ayala gave up the latter position 


24 Menéndez y Pelayo wrote of El Alcalde de Zalamea: “Es una de las 
Ppiezas de nuestro antiguo teatro que han quedado en el repertorio con menos 
cambios y alteraciones. La refundicién... fué hecha por el insigne poeta dra- 
matico don Adelardo Lépez de Ayala, con singular amor y respeto al texto de 
Calderén, y en general con acierto.”—Boletin de la Biblioteca Menéndez y 
Pelayo (1928), p. 204. 
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when the incompatibility of the two offices was pointed out; and he 
stayed away from the Cortes for the remainder of the session. After 
that, with the fall of O’Donnell in 1866, the latter’s death and the 
dissolution of the Union Liberal the next year, Ayala’s conspiracy 
activities toward the Revolution started. Oteyza suggests (pp. 61, 
62) that, occupying now Calderon’s place in literature, Ayala could 
attain nothing further in his literary career and proceeded to climb 
politically by devoting himself to the Revolution. This political career 
has been traced. In literature his Consuelo was yet to be written. 
After ten years of silence on the stage (his La mejor corona, written 
in collaboration with others, commemorating the Calderonian anni- 
versary, was of January 17, 1868), Ayala presented this last play, 
Consuelo, on March 30, 1878, while he was president of the Cortes. 

It is pointed out that Consuelo is the absolute antithesis to Mora- 
tin’s El si de las niias, but that both plays reflect faithfully the cus- 
toms of society of their respective times. In the neoclassic play the 
dangers of forcing young girls to marry husbands not of their own 
choice are exposed. In Consuelo the danger of too much freedom in 
this respect is shown to lead to an overemphasis on materialism, re- 
sulting ultimately in overwhelming catastrophe where more spiritual 
and fundamental values are concerned. In this play Consuelo, the 
heroine, indulged by a widowed mother, is engaged to Fernando, a 
young engineer of excellent qualities whom she has known since 
childhood and who is more or less considered a member of the family. 
While Fernando is away, Consuelo becomes acquainted with Ricardo, 
a rich young man, weak morally, and very materialistic. His gifts to 
her and his social position take her off her feet. She renounces Fer- 
nando’s love, thus breaking his heart and her mother’s, and marries 
Ricardo. He soon tires of her. She uses Fernando to try to excite 
her husband’s jealousy and in so doing loses Fernando’s respect. She 
is abandoned by Ricardo; and her mother, now her one consolation, 
dies, leaving her in utter loneliness, further punished by a now sincere 
love for Ricardo, whom she married originally only for his money. 

Extended comment on this play will not be made. For Canovas,”* 
the models for study recommended to Spanish dramatists are Ven- 
tura de la Vega’s El hombre de mundo, Tamayo’s Un drama nuevo, 
and Ayala’s Consuelo. General opinion, applicable to Consuelo, is ex- 
pressed by Manuel de la Revilla: 


25 Autores dramdticos contemporéneos (cf. footnote 15), Vol. I, Prélogo 
general, p. xvii. 
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Aquellos personajes son seres de carne y hueso, que piensan y sienten, 
hablan y se mueven como los hombres; no se han vaciado en los moldes 
del absurdo, sino en la palpitante realidad de todos conocida. Viven entre 
nosotros; bajo otros nombres los vemos todos los dias a nuestro lado, y 
sin embargo, con ser tan reales y verdaderos, hay en ellos la suficiente 
idealidad para que no puedan considerarse como simples pruebas fotogra- 
ficas obtenidas en la camara oscura del observador vulgar, sino como ori- 
ginales disefios libremente trazados por inspirado artista.?¢ 


Of particular bearing on Consuelo are Yxart’s statements con- 
cerning Ayala: 

Ayala estudia, observa la sociedad que le rodea, enclavija sus planes 
sin dejar nada al acaso, y mucho menos a incidentes inverosimiles, traidos 
con violencia; vive largo tiempo con sus personajes antes de plantarlos 
en la escena; quiere darse cuenta de todos sus actos y palabras.?" 


He then calls attention to the notes and plans left by Ayala, which 
indicate the latter’s manner of working out a plot and a character. In 
Volume VII of Ayala’s works the notes for Consuelo are published.** 
Those on the characters of Consuelo and Fernando are dated 1877.” 
Those on the plan of the play are dated May 1, 1867.*° Other reflec- 
tions put down at some length are not dated. It is clear that Ayala 
had this play in mind at least since 1867. Solsona** tells the story of 
the first suggestion of the play indicated by Ayala himself to Balart 
as they were leaving the theatre, where the materialism of fathers in 
sacrificing the love of their daughters to ambition had been scored. 
Ayala felt that it would be more realistic to show the materialistic 
contagion of the times in a young girl dreaming that real happiness 
consisted in material possessions. Balart suggested that Ayala was 
the only one who could write the play. A little over eleven years later 
it was performed as Consuelo. The story goes that the final redondi- 


26 Quoted by Guaza-Guerra, op. cit., p. 172. 
27 José Yxart, El arte escénico en Espaiia, 2 vols. (Barcelona, 1894), I, 44. 
28 Obras, VII, 267-95. 29 Tbid., p. 281. 


80 [bid., p. 282. In condensed form we have the entire argument of Consuelo, 
dated Lisbon, March 21, 1867 (Obras, VII, 247-49), conceived, as Alarcén points 
out (p. 249n.), in complete and lucid form, precisely when Ayala was driving 
himself to write his El tiltimo deseo, only two scenes of which were ever com- 
pleted (Obras, VII, 192-207; cf. also pp. 163-91). 


81 Op. cit., p. 138. 
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llas came to Ayala one afternoon as he was presiding over the Cortes, 
paying little heed to the business at hand. This detail is given because 
of its bearing on Oteyza’s remarks. 

Oteyza tells us (pp. 156, 157) that Ayala hurriedly wrote this 
play, inspired by the journalistic encomia published on his election to 
the presidency of the Cortes (which was on February 16, 1878), 
which praise had to do primarily with Ayala the dramatist ; that seeing 
himself in a high position politically, he understood what would be 
necessary to maintain him there, namely, a literary prop; that it is 
proved that Ayala wrote Consuelo while he was president of the 
Cortes, the final scene being dated March 18, 1878; that the reception 
of the play must necessarily be favorable considering the political 
position of its author; that the newspapers were wrong in praising 
Consuelo and in calling it dramdtica, when in reality it was bufa. He 
limits his discussion of the play itself to reproducing Palacio Valdés’ 
outline of the argument,** and to disagreeing with the latter’s praise 
of the author’s ability as a poet. 

That this play was written in a hurry between February 16 and 
March 18 is not in keeping with the facts. Furthermore, haste was an 
attribute entirely foreign to Ayala’s admittedly indolent nature. The 
actual completion, or at least the final ending, of the play came at that 
time, but a subject on which Ayala had already put down so much in 
definite plan and thought can scarcely be said to have been written in 
a hurry. Nor are we provided with documentation for the motive 
attributed to Ayala in writing this play. Such documentation, involv- 
ing the impugning of motives, must derive from reliable sources of 
an intimate nature, and must be irrefutably interpreted psychologi- 
cally. Available material of this sort consists, in part, of what Alar- 
cén** calls Monélogos en el taller, and also of Ayala’s Epistolario.** 
Among many other points that come to light in the study of these 
letters, it is clear beyond any doubt that writing for the stage was the 
real ambition of Ayala’s life.** Examination of entries in a diary kept 


82 Semblanzas literarias, Obras completas (Madrid, 1908), XI, 337-50. 

88 Cf. Obras, VII, 211. 

84 Epistolario inédito (Pérez Calamarte, in Revue Hispanique, XXVII 
[1912], 499-622), made up of 110 letters to the actress Teodora Lamadrid, and 
19 from her. 


85 Cf. Epistolario, Nos. V, XXV, XLIX, L, LIV, LV, LXXII, LXXV, 
LXXVII, et passim. 
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while Ayala was in exile in Lisbon** directing revolutionary activities 
reveals that out of thirty-three entries nineteen indicate days spent on 
his play El ultimo deseo," seven spent in reading and letter writing, 
while a total of five days was spent on affairs of the Revolution. One 
day bears the entry “Nada.” When his immediate concern was bound 
to be the political situation in Spain, his literary self, beset with his 
perennial indolence, was uppermost. By completing the long worked- 
on play, Consuelo, Ayala, then but forty-eight years old, indicated a 
return to the dramatist, in keeping with the oft reiterated regret of 
time and effort gone into the composition of zarzuelas and into politi- 
cal activities. After having attained high political position, he was 
doing what he most wanted to do. Having attained the presidency 
of the Cortes, the only expressed political ambition of his later years,** 
Ayala now had the opportunity to revive the dramatist with this play 
long conceived, rather than the need to use it as a prop to secure him 
politically. Nor was there need for political influence to assure the 
success of this play by the author of El tejado de vidrio and El tanto 
por ciento. Contrary opinion meets Oteyza’s that Consuelo is farcical 
rather than dramatic : 

Bonilla, concerning Ayala’s work as a whole, says: 

Ayala es el poeta dramatico mas grande que Espafia ha producido en 
el siglo pasado, y es grande, no sdlo por su habilidad técnica y su conoci- 
miento de la escena, sino por la finalidad de sus obras, la perfeccién de su 
forma, la grandeza de sus concepciones y la nobleza y la elevacion de sus 
pensamientos.*® 


Revilla’s study of Ayala*® claims no place for him as a writer of 
tragedy. Nor, according to this critic, did the “serene harmony of 
his artistic faculties permit him to give himself up to outbursts of 
passion or become lost in wild imagination.” He was, then, not a 
Romanticist. Revilla says that what Ayala did was: 


86 Cf, Obras, VII, 177-91, representing the period from January 15 to 
February 16, 1867. 

87 Ayala was fighting another battle with indolence, trying to carry out his 
promise to Zabalburu to write sixty verses daily on this play in project (cf. foot- 
note 30). In Ayala’s Epistola a Zabalburu (Obras, VII, 73-79), twice reference 
is made to this debt of verses. 

88 Cf. Solsona, op. cit., pp. 135-36. 

89 Translation of Fitzmaurice-Kelly’s History of Spanish Literature (Ma- 
drid, 1901) ; quoted by Méndez Bejarano, La literatura espaiiola en el siglo XIX 
(Madrid, 1921), p. 90. 

40 Obras, Bocetos literarios (Madrid, 1883), p. 25. 
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Arrancar a la realidad afectos, caracteres y situaciones dramaticas, 
llenos de verdad y de vida; unir en bien concertado consorcio lo real y lo 
ideal, la poesia y la verdad; obtener con recursos naturales y sencillos 
prodigiosos efectos; llevar a la escena, dentro de los limites de lo real, un 
drama lleno de interés, poesia y emocion. 


Revilla continues: 


Aquel lenguaje sencillo, familiar, que casi parece prosa, encierra mun- 
dos de poesia, de belleza, y se escucha con gratisimo deleite. Aquel dialogo 
elegantisimo, animado, vivo, lleno de color y escrito en el mas puro y 
castizo castellano, en el cual no hay palabra que huelgue, ni frase que no 
tenga verdadero valor, y que esmaltan a cada paso pensamientos de primer 
orden y rasgos de sentimiento que conmueven y suspenden, es de lo mas 
bello que en nuestro teatro existe, y recuerda a cada paso los vibrantes 
acentos de la musa que inspiraba a los grandes genios de nuestro siglo de 
oro. ... Por tales procedimientos y caminos realiz6 Ayala su misién en el 
arte, que no era otra que trazar el modelo del moderno drama de costum- 
bres, abandonando lo mismo la escuela romantica que la clasica, renovando 
en lo que de bueno tiene la tradicién dramatica espafiola, y realizando en lo 
que de legitimo hay en ellas las doctrinas del realismo. 


Expressed slightly differently by Clarin, Ayala’s position is indicated 
in these few words: 


Qué ha hecho Ayala?... Trazar un circulo en derredor suyo, coger 
lo que tenia mas a mano, su sociedad, de cuyo aliento vive, y decir, una vez 
duefio de este material: “Seamos perfectos como nuestros maestros, los 
griegos, que estan en el cielo .,. del arte.””* 


For Blanco Garcia,*? Ayala’s place in the modern theatre is compa- 
rable to that of Alarcén in the seventeenth century, that of “poeta 
elegantisimo que purifica y encauza... imprimiendo el sello de la 
correccién y el buen gusto.” Ayala’s task, following the exaggerations 
of Romanticism, was that of a depuracién, which lifted his name to 
a place more modest than some, but also less questioned. 

Returning to this questioning on the part of Oteyza, we find him 
maintaining, as indicated earlier: 


A Ayala tnicamente hay que recordarle por su habilidad para simulta- 
near dos actuaciones, apoyandose en una como escala de la otra, y vice- 
versa, y por su desaprensién, que le llevara a medrar en todos los regime- 
nes. ... Debemos burlarnos de él y de sus hijos (pp. 211-12). 

41 Solos de Clarin (pseudonym of Leopoldo Alas), (Madrid, 1891), pp. 98-99. 
42 Op. cit., p. 194. 
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To give an idea of his style and a conception of the spirit in which 
he writes of his subject, further quotations follow: 


Todo lo que el comedidgrafo escribid era cosa de comedia (p. 77). 
Los juicios de los criticos de entonces no nos parecen admisibles. En su 
época habia que alabar a Ayala, y en ésta hay que machacarle. Las obras 
de Ayala no se representan (pp. 167, 168). Se malogré Ayala indis- 
cutiblemente, aun con lo que hemos visto obtuvo en su existencia, y lo que 
veremos, terminada ésta, se le otorgé j;de propina! (p. 201). 


Oteyza denies Ayala literary merit because he scorns him so com- 
pletely from the political standpoint. These two compatriots of Ex- 
tremadura stand at opposite poles politically. As rabidly monarchical 
as was Ayala, just as intensely republican is Oteyza. With a pathetic 
bitterness he comments on the inconsistencies of Ayala in politics, 
pointing out that he was not unique, that the same sort exist today, 
thriving under the new Republic just as they did under the Monarchy, 
and even under the Dictatorship (p. 11). A similar bitterness is evi- 
dent in the following statements : 


Vio que el camino de la lealtad es largo, y quiso echar por el atajo de la 
defeccién (p. 47). Como Ayala, han sido ministros tantos en nuestro 
desdichado pais (p. 100). Desempefié la cartera de ministro como cual- 
quiera. En Espafia sdlo casualmente puede salir un ministro bueno (p. 
95). Influyé el Gobierno, que siempre tuvo, tiene y tendra la Academia 
bajo su dominio, para que Ayala fuese elegido académico (p.113). Des- 
pués hemos visto que libros de literatos, para los que jamas hubo un lector, 
han tenido lectores al conseguir quienes los escribieron puestos en la reba- 
tifia de la llegada de la republica (p. 162). El transcurso de los afios 
no borrara la inconsecuencia de una conducta politica (p. 121). Come- 
tid una indignidad contribuyendo al entronizamiento del hijo de Isabel II 
(p. 133). Pero el padre (Alfonso XII) tenia mas talento que el hijo 
(el don Alfonso ex XIII), entre otras razones porque tener menos fuera 
imposible (p. 164). 


When the first Spanish Republic was proclaimed, by 258 to 32 votes, 
Oteyza says (pp. 131-32) that had Ayala voted (he was not a member 
of the Cortes in 1872 and 1873), the total would have been 33 for the 
negative, adding as the reason that “para Ayala todas las formas de 
gobierno eran buenas, a condicién de poder entrar él en la comunidad 
gobernante.” These two ideas are contradictory, the reason given 
applying to an affirmative vote. Oteyza goes on to state that Ayala 
would have had no scruples in becoming a republican, “que comunista 
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se hubiera hecho de haberse inventado entonces la férmula de los 
Soviets y juzgar posible ser nombrado comisario del pueblo. ; A causa 
de que los republicanos de entonces, menos transigentes que los de 
ahora, no le admitirian como correligionario!” Irrefutably, Ayala was 
a monarchist, consistent and intransigent. 

Oteyza’s destruction of Ayala is complete. His scorn and ridi- 
cule, couched in language which brings a smile and is clever, appear 
prompted by nothing short of preconceived prejudice. He insists that 
Ayala’s only desire was for “lucimiento personal,” that physically as 
well as mentally he was unduly inflated,** and on the subject of his 
good looks, remarks: 


j Jamas habia tenido ni tendra el Congreso un presidente tan decora- 
tivo! (p. 157). .. se lamenta que semejante testa no fuese declarada 
monumento nacional (p. 9). Fué, pues, pronto un hombre de moda y 
se buscé algo significativo en él que poder comentar. Y se encontré esto 
en sus fuerzas fisicas (p. 38).** Esto era ya mas de lo que las damas 
podian resistir. ; Un hombre aureolado por doble fama, que tenia, sobre 
sus fuerzas morales, tan grandes materiales fuerzas! Lo mismo virtuosas 
sefioras que inocentes sefioritas se enamoraban de él. Y él se enamor6é a 
su vez. Con un amor contrariado y todo. No; no habia de privarse de 
nada (p. 39). 


Regarding Ayala’s presence at the battle of Alcolea,*® where Oteyza 
admits that he was a real figura (pp. 85, 93), even though he did no 
fighting, the remark is made: “Ni disparar un fusil sabia, y, acaso, 
no supiera tenerlo en las manos’ (p. 90). This inconsequential state- 
ment is repudiated by Ayala himself in his Epistolario,*® where he 
writes of a hunting trip and mentions the skins he has for the recipient 


48 Suggestions of this attitude appear in Valle-Inclan, Opera omnia, Vol. 
XXI (Madrid, 1927), El ruedo ibérico, 1* serie, tomo I, La corte de los milagros, 
where Ayala is identified as “gallo polainudo (j qué magnifico el arabesco de su 
lirico cacareo, arrastrando el ala!)” (p. 81); “el cabezudo poeta dibujéd su 
arabesco de gallo polainero” (p. 83) ; “pomposo, barroco, hiperbélico, modulaba 
sus despedidas” (p. 281) ; in tomo II, Viva mi duetio (1928) : “declamé campa- 
nudo el Setior Lépez de Ayala; el campanudo poeta se llené de aire” (pp. 402, 
403). 

44 Anecdotes of Ayala’s muscular strength include that of holding a carriage 
by one wheel so that two horses could not move it; of tearing away the marble 
top of a café table in a threatening attitude when his argumentative interlocutor 
became abusive. Cf. Oteyza, op. cit., pp. 38, 39; Solsona, op. cit., p. 30. 

45 Cf. footnote 4. 

46 No. LX XXVII, p. 581. 
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of the letter. This indicates the lengths to which Oteyza feels obliged 
to go to find points of attack for his scorn. Referring to the illness 
which took Ayala to the grave, Oteyza exclaims: “;Justo castigo a 
su perversidad!” (p. 195). 

As a poet, Ayala, often compared to Nufiez de Arce, is likewise 
denied worth by Oteyza. Regarding the verse of Consuelo, he says: 
“son versos prosaicos, ya que prosa y de la mds vil habian de contener, 
pero de recio metro y rima rotunda” (p. 175). He has no praise for 
the E pistola a Arrieta,’ generally regarded as a lyrical gem in Spanish 
literature, but after reproducing it in full says it was written in insin- 
cerity and to the end of publication alone. He declares that the entire 
man is shown in this poem, which bares the soul of the suffering poet 
to his understanding friend, Emilio Arrieta. And, in interpreting the 
man by the poem, he insists that the man was as puffed up with vanity 
as he claims the verses to be high-sounding and empty. To other 
readers of this Epistola, the poet is represented with his idealistic self 
struggling for domination. It was written in October, 1856, at Gua- 
dalcanal and sent to Arrieta in Madrid. The friendship of these two 
men was then of five years’ standing. It was to continue until Ayala’s 
death in 1879. Their relationship and mutual devotion is compared to 
that which existed between Goethe and Schiller, Ayala representing 
the former.** They composed zarzuelas together, Arrieta furnishing 
the music for all of Ayala’s zarzuelas but one (El Conde de Castralla, 
music by Oudrid). They lived together. Arrieta had become pro- 
fessor of composition in the National Conservatory in 1857, and was 
director of this institution from 1868 until his death in 1894. It will 
be recalled that Ayala held this latter position in 1865, if only for a 
brief time, and all the improvements in the Conservatory, which were 
numerous, from the time Arrieta entered the institution were due to 
this happy collaboration which closely united the government to the 
official teaching of music and declamation. Arrieta was the directing 
intelligence, Ayala the executive authority,*® which saved the Con- 
servatory from being abolished. Ayala’s last letter, dated October 18, 
1879,°° was in recommendation of government aid for Baltasar Sal- 


47 Bonilla published the original autograph in Revue Hispanique, XII 
(1905), 245-49, noting variants according to a second, unfinished but auto- 
graphed, copy. It is also published in Volume VII of Ayala’s Obras. 

48 Cf. Pefia y Gofii, op. cit., p. 466. 

49 Tbid., pp. 467-71. 50 [bid., pp. 210-11. 
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doni to complete publication of his Diccionario biogréfico-bibliogrdfico 
de efemérides de misicos espaiioles (1868-81). 

These details in the friendship of Ayala and Arrieta are pointed 
out to give light on Ayala as a man, as a human being. He was a 
consistent and devoted friend of the composer to whom he dedicated 
El tejado de vidrio, to whom he addressed the Epistola, and with 
whom he worked in the composition of zarzuelas." It is our feeling 
that this friendship primarily, and others to a lesser degree, exerted 
influence on Ayala in keeping him from realizing to a greater extent 
his idealistic self as a dramatist. Certainly Ayala would not have spent 
the time he did on furnishing libretti for these popular forms of 
musico-dramatic entertainment had it not been for Arrieta. As indi- 
cated earlier, Ayala deplored the use of time in this pursuit.®? As it is, 
he contributed in no small degree to the success of a purely national 
genre which flourished during the thirty-year period from 1850 to 
1880, and which is extremely important in the musical history of 
Spain for the nineteenth century. That he did so against his better 
judgment is indicative of the fact that he allowed himself to be influ- 
enced easily by his friends. Ayala possessed personal charm; people 
liked him; his aristocratic bearing and social grace, along with his 
intellectual powers, made him a favorite in the wide circle in which 
he moved, which included the literati, the theatre crowd, and, through 
Arrieta, the musical group, and also the politicians, who coincided in 
the main with the literati. 

Being, although muscularly strong, not so constitutionally, and 
being undeniably and admittedly lazy,®* the path of least resistance 
could be expected to find its way to his door. Possibly it did in the 
case of his alleged political inconsistencies, the greatest of which 
seems to have been his support of Alfonso XII, after helping to de- 
throne the latter’s mother. In his unconditional consistency of atti- 
tude against the Republic, in his speech before the Cortes,®* defining 
what was really meant by the “Manifiesto de Cadiz,” which he wrote, 
there is no following of the path of least resistance. His sincerity 


51 Later zarzuelas than those already mentioned (cf. footnote 21) are: El 
agente de matrimonios (1862), and El conjuro (1866). 


52 Cf. Epistolario, Nos. XXVIII, XXIX, et passim, 
58 Jbid., Nos. VII, XXXV, XLVII, et passim. 


54 Cf. Solsona, op. cit., pp. 90-96, for this speech of May 30, 1869, in which 
final plea for the Monarchy is made in these words: “Hacednos més humildes 
y podremos ser republicanos.” 
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here must be unquestioned, as also it must be in the extremely monar- 
chical attitude which he could not refrain from bringing into his 
speech on the theatre of Calderén when he entered the Academy. 
Ayala’s idealistic love for the actress Teodora Lamadrid®* must be 
mentioned again in an appreciation of Ayala, the human being. His 
lack of thirst for riches shows itself, practically, in the humble way 
in which he and Arrieta lived ; in his scrupulous use of Montpensier’s 
purse, which was at his disposal for revolutionary activities; in the 
careless way in which he regarded his own money, having very little 
at the time of his death.® Idealistically, this same attitude toward 
materialism is shown in his plays. Had he lived longer, after having 
reached high position politically, he might have finished the plays he 
had in project and added to the list we have. That he did not is to be 
regretted, as are also his zarzuela and political activities. This regret, 
however, does not connote repudiation of Ayala, the man, the poet, 
and the dramatist. 

Oteyza’s book may be accepted, in part, as a re-indictment of 
Ayala, politico. Though not whole-heartedly, we may assent to some 
application of the figurén to his political career. As to Ayala, literario, 
even though the mode for his plays is at present out of cycle, even 
though he was lazy—and this must be condoned to some degree be- 
cause of his health—and even though he may have been vain, the 
despicable qualities assigned to him are not to be accepted. Quite an- 
other picture of Ayala, the man, is gained by examining him in the 
setting of his friends and associates, and by examining his letters and 
his communications with himself in connection with his literary work. 
There is no evidence that the idealism of Ayala, literario, was at vari- 
ance with Ayala, the man. There is no opprobrium to be attached to 
the dual politico-literario career. Though an ingenious thesis, it is 
difficult to accept that Ayala deliberately and consciously used one 
capacity to increase public acceptance of the other. That these two 
capacities are indicated as being equally effective in securing recipro- 


55 Cf. footnote 34, 


56 Cf. Solsona, op. cit., pp. 58-59, 124-25, 167. Cuban loyalists, when insur- 
rection difficulties began in 1868, also put money at Ayala’s disposal in his 
capacity of Ministro de Ultramar, and no abuse was made of these funds. A 
house in process of construction at the time of his death, for which his friends had 
collaborated in drawing plans, raising money, even painting the stairway, had to 
be sold to pay for the materials. Unopened letters containing money were found 
after Ayala’s death. 
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cal approbation suggests attainment in each. The two lines of en- 
deavor ran parallel and sometimes coincided. That momentum gained 
along one track served to attract attention to the other track may con- 
ceivably be accepted. That it was designedly used to increase power 
on this other track has not been demonstrated and is incompatible with 
the facts. The practical realities of political life, which may suggest 
the figurén, were compensated by an idealism, sincerity, and ability 
which preserve the dramatist Ayala as a figura literaria of his time, 
though possibly not the greatest of the century, as Bonilla maintained. 


Mase. M. HarRLan 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY 








MEDITACIONES EN UN CENTENARIO 


Claro es que el primer centenario de la fundacién de una ciudad 
americana tiene poco significado general cuando se recuerda que hay 
ciudades de tan antiguo linaje que ya han celebrado su cuarto cente- 
nario, como Lima, la perla del Pacifico y la tres veces coronada ciudad 
de Los Reyes. El Centenario de Las Vegas, Nuevo México, tiene, sin 
embargo, un significado especialisimo. Ello estriba en que esta 
ciudad celebra su centenario al amparo del gobierno estado-unidense 
y que durante sus cien afios de vida ha experimentado transforma- 
ciones psicolégicas que son de vital importancia para el futuro de las 
dos civilizaciones predominantes de la América. 

Las Vegas — asi llamada por sus vistosas y extensas praderas — 
se halla en la meseta del norte de Nuevo México, a unas 75 millas de 
Santa Fe, la ciudad cuya galante historia llena de prestigio su rancio 
linaje espafiol. La poblacién de Las Vegas esta compuesta de unas 
4,500 personas de habla inglesa y de un numero igual de habla espa- 
fiola. Es decir, que los “anglos” y los “espafioles,” como por aqui se 
les denomina, se hallan en admirable proporcién, tal como es el caso 
en muchos pueblos y ciudades del estado de Nuevo México. Esta 
poblacién, asi distribuida, ofrece un campo fecundo para el analisis 
de las influencias que las dos razas dominantes de la América tienen 
y pueden tener entre si, y, lo que es aun mas, es como un laboratorio 
en el que se puede observar y se puede experimentar en los métodos 
que deban emplearse en este necesario proceso de acercamiento y cola- 
boracién que ambas razas estan imperiosamente destinadas a realizar 
por razones geograficas, econdmicas y culturales. 

A diferencia de lo que ocurre en Arizona y Texas—los otros 
dos estados en que abunda la poblacién hispano-americana — en 
Nuevo México el elemento de habla espafiola tiene gran influencia 
cultural, econédmica y politica en su vida social. En Nuevo México 
es cosa comtin hallar en la actualidad hispano-americanos que son 
magistrados, senadores y, desde luego, maestros. Y el idioma espafiol 
— base de la unidad espiritual de Hispano-América — no se olvida; 
no se olvida, pero se corrompe. Mas éste es problema diferente. 

El mestizaje tipico en la América-Hispana existe en Nuevo Mé- 
xico, existe y abunda, pero no es el elemento predominante de la 
poblacién. El indio en Nuevo México no se identifica con el hispano- 
americano, a no ser en ciertos rasgos fisonédmicos. Pero lo que es 
cierto es que los hispano-americanos de Nuevo México conservan su 
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psicologia hispano-americana, con todos sus defectos y con todas sus 
cualidades. En Nuevo México se mata por celos, se desfigura la 
verdad en un ansia de aparecer mejores — asi lo diria Keyserling — 
y se siente la tristeza, que es la intuicidn de que la realidad podria 
elevarse a la altura de los suefios de belleza y felicidad, que el hispano- 
americano concibe con tanta nitidez. 

El 7 de junio ultimo se celebré en Las Vegas un baile de gala en 
conmemoracion de una de las fechas del centenario. En este baile se 
usaron los trajes antiguos, tipicos del lugar y la época. La ocasién 
se prestaba y el baile did motivo a una gran fiesta. Mas de 1,000 per- 
sonas concurrieron ataviadas a la antigua, con anchas faldas de vuelos, 
corpifios graciosamente ajustados, mantillas, peinetas, aretes, abanicos 
y cuanto constituia el esplendor de aquellos afios. Durante varias 
horas se bailo la cuadrilla, el chotis, la polka, la mazurka, el vals vienés, 
la warsuviana y otros bailes antiguos, al compas de una orquesta de 
violines, bandurrias y guitarras. Fueron unas deliciosas horas en que 
vivimos intimamente en el encanto del pasado. Unas viejecitas arru- 
gadas que no habian bailado en 40 afios, se sintieron con una agilidad 
de muchachitas pispiretas. ; Cuanto lujo y cuanto derroche de entu- 
siasmo! Este baile sirvid para demostrarnos palpablemente el esplen- 
dor de la cultura hispano-americana que existio por aqui y lo latente 
que todavia permanece en los descendientes de esta gallarda raza, el 
amor a cuanto es representativo de su idiosincracia. 

Pero no romanticemos. Reconozcamos simplemente el hecho de 
que la poblacion de habla espafiola de Nuevo México conserva la 
psicologia hispano-americana en sus rasgos sobresalientes de emotivi- 
dad, que hace por belleza e idealismo. Pero el hispano-americano de 
Nuevo México, por estar en intimo contacto con el elemento anglo- 
sajon, va sufriendo un cambio en el caracter y en su actitud hacia la 
vida. En la actualidad, los hispano-americanos de Nuevo México 
sienten las ventajas incontrastables de la cultura materialista que ha 
venido y se ha impuesto con los “anglos,” y, debido a esta influencia, 
se han alejado un tanto de la tradicional y aparente apatia, cuyo 
magico resorte es la “gana,” segin Madariaga, que resultaba, sin 
embargo, en una maravillosa aptitud receptora de emociones, 0, como 
otra vez Keyserling y también José Vasconcelos lo dirian, han perdido 
su alma. ; Perdido? No lo creo. La tienen adormida, diria yo, pero 
latente y pronta a despertarse. 

Y hé aqui el problema, problema que se extiende a las dos Amé- 
ricas: la indo-hispana y la anglo-sajona. Desde José Vasconcelos 
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hasta Waldo Frank ya lo han reconocido y dicho con gran elocuencia. 
Si el continente va a llenar su cometido de crear una cultura basada 
en el bienestar econdmico, en la justicia social y en el triunfo de un 
ideal de belleza y verdad, es urgente que exista un intercambio de 
valores entre las dos Américas bajo principios de equidad absoluta. 
Este sera un largo proceso que tiene que empezar con el reconoci- 
miento de los valores respectivos de las dos razas y la necesidad de 
establecer el intercambio. 

Para esto hace falta el elemento que sirva de medio conductor, 
diremos, de puente para establecer el contacto. Este elemento tiene 
que conocer, comprender y saber valorizar ambas culturas, y,. asi 
capacitado, puede estar en condiciones de interpretar fielmente los 
valores respectivos. 

Los hispano-americanos de Nuevo México son los llamados a 
llevar a cabo esta gran labor. Su posicién es privilegiada. Ellos con- 
servan el idioma espafiol y aun cuando estan olvidandose de la ele- 
gancia de su buen decir, con una adecuada labor pedagdégica pueden 
facilmente llegar a conocer el pensamiento intimo de sus hermanos 
del sur. Ademas, ellos aprenden el inglés desde la infancia y este 
idioma les abre las puertas a la cultura de los “anglos.” Ellos, pues, 
son los llamados a realizar esta magnifica obra de acercamiento e 
intercambio de valores. Los prejuicios y antagonismos que existen 
en la actualidad entre las dos razas de la América, tienen que desapa- 
recer con el estudio y el reconocimiento general de que urge llegar a 
un entendimiento para beneficio mutuo. 

En la América Hispana existe no sdlo el reconocimiento franco 
de los valores anglo-sajones sino también el deseo de aprovechar con- 
venientemente las ensefianzas que resulten de un intercambio de 
valores. Al mismo tiempo, se esta consciente de que el “anglo” 
(usando el localismo nuevo-mexicano) padece de errores fundamen- 
tales de apreciacién y que a no ser que se acepte lo que de superior 
tiene la cultura hispano-americana, no puede haber entendimiento 
alguno. 

El elemento pensante de los anglo-americanos se da también per- 
fecta cuenta de esta realidad. Pero el hecho amargo es que ambas cul- 
turas se desconocen y que hace falta de quienes como los nuevo-mexi- 
canos estén en capacidad de poder interpretar la una a la otra. ;Lo 
haran? Eso depende de ellos solamente y de que auscultando el fu- 
turo comprendan que asi como hoy ya hay una carretera que va hasta 
la ciudad de México, dentro de unos cuantos afios habra carreteras 
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y ferrocarriles que llegaran hasta la Argentina y que el desarrollo 
economico del continente americano es un hecho histérico que debe 
convertirse en la base constructora de los valores superiores del 
espiritu. 

Afortunadamente, en los circulos oficiales pedagégicos de este es- 
stado se nota ya una tendencia hacia el reconocimiento franco de que 
debe intensificarse la ensefianza adecuada del espafiol, ya que, a decir 
verdad, considerado el espafiol como idioma extranjero en las escuelas 
publicas habra pocas esperanzas de que se conserve idéneo, y, desde 
luego, mucho menos de que se perfeccione. Conscientes de esto, hay 
condados en este estado que se proponen empezar con la ensefianza 
del espafiol desde los afios elementales y que esta ensefianza siga 
paralela a la del inglés al través de los largos afios de instruccion 
publica, pues sdlo asi se lograra que la poblacién de raza hispano- 
americana de estas regiones se coloque en situacién envidiable de 
poseer una doble cultura, heredada, conservada y mejorada por medio 
del estudio detenido de los dos idiomas. Urge, sin embargo, hacer una 
campafia infatigable de propaganda para obligar a meditar a los po- 
liticos, pedagogos y estudiantes sobre el destino predestinado que 
espera a esta gente al poder hacer que las Américas se estrechen la 
mano fraternalmente. 

ANTONIO REBOLLEDO 


New Mexico NorMAL UNIVERSITY 
Las Vecas, NEw Mexico 








A CULTURAL BASIS FOR THE INTEGRATION OF 
SPANISH AS A LANGUAGE ART 


Foreign languages as closely interrelated parts of a unifying whole 
have been the subject of careful study and much scholarly analysis, 
but actual unity in teaching has been achieved only in incidental and 
transitory practice below the level of the graduate school. It is there- 
fore not surprising that attempts to develop interrelationships within 
the broad field of the language arts, comprising foreign and classical 
languages and the vernacular, have given comparatively little recog- 
nition to the basic identity of the field or to the root problem of unity 
which is the common concern of all language teachers. Rather, as 
will be noted in a following summary of the literature, the correlation 
and integration which have taken place have been on a basis of frag- 
mentary and superficial common interests. Organic integration has 
been prevented and experiments discouraged by the absence of a 
sound plan and theory. As a consequence, monastic isolation of the 
fields of English, French, German, Spanish, and Latin have often 
resulted in the preoccupation with subject matter which has charac- 
terized many scholarly teachers and curriculum specialists. Once the 
subject-matter goal is accepted, mastery of form, of mechanics, and 
of the skills upon which these precision abilities depend inevitably 
become the actual if not the theoretical chief objectives in all areas 
of the language arts. 

Today fundamental changes in the mode of industrial production 
and subsequent socialization of the curriculum are bringing about 
rapid substitution of a societal objective,’ placing strong emphasis 
upon the developing social needs of the individual as a member of a 
group and displacing “the rights of the subject matter,” once held 
sacred by subject-matter specialists. Such a change is important for 
itself within each subject-matter area, but it is only when the thinking 
is extended to a broad field such as that of the language arts that the 
possibility and the necessity for large-scale reorientation become evi- 
dent. The new social theory postulates that once the democratic so- 
cietal objective of progressive mass well-being is understood and ac- 


1 James E. Mendenhall, “A High School for the Modern Age” in A Chal- 
lenge to Secondary Education, edited by Samuel Everett (D. Appleton-Century 
Company, 1935), pp. 198-99. The child-centered curriculum was an individualis- 
tic distortion current for a short time in certain ultra “progressive” areas. 
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cepted for the program and the curriculum of the secondary school 
and college, a study of the developing interdependent economic and 
cultural needs of society and a sincere effort to satisfy them can lead 
to unification and to progressive modifications in method and content 
in all phases of the language arts. 

The capacity to see relationships within the largest possible uni- 
fying area has frequently been termed the highest type of intellectual 
capacity. From this viewpoint it is important to see what unifying 
social relationships are common to the various subject-matter areas 
within the field of the language arts as a whole. The unifying social 
aim, which is now receiving widespread recognition in all academic 
phases of the curriculum and which includes within its scope inclusive 
fundamental relationships, is cultural growth through communication 
experiences in language.? Various cultural objectives, it is true, have 
been generally recognized since the beginning of language study. Until 
recently, however, particularly on the lower secondary and college 
levels, these cultural objectives have usually been given only cursory, 
incidental notice. In practice they have been subordinated to formal 
drill. The central driving aim of language teaching has commonly been 
the mastery of traditional skills. The assumption on the lower levels 
has been that attention would be given to appreciation and cultural 
growth once these skills had been mastered, or that the cultural ob- 
jectives would be acquired incidentally. Such assumptions ignore the 
well-established fact that comparatively few students of language sur- 
vive the drill period. Certainly few of the eighty-three per cent of our 
secondary school students whose study of a foreign language is limited 
to two years or less gain sufficient skill to appreciate or to communicate 
in that language through reading, writing, or speaking.* Much the 
same conclusion may be drawn of our study of the vernacular. Only 
in rare instances do our students gain sufficient skill to enjoy the 
Canterbury Tales as Chaucer wrote them. The great majority have 
limitations in the mechanics of reading, speech, and writing which 
cannot be overcome soon enough to allow time for the development 
of appreciation after they are mastered. 


2 Syllabus in Modern Foreign Languages, Bulletin of High Points (Board of 
Education, New York City, September, 1935), Vol. XVII, No. 7, pp. 5-31; An 
Experience Curriculum in English, edited by W. Wilbur Hatfield (D. Appleton- 
Century Company, 1935), pp. 133-35. 


8 Robert D. Cole, Modern Foreign Languages and Their Teaching (D. Ap- 
pleton and Company, 1931), p. 16. 
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The importance of the societal-centered curriculum to the language 
arts is that it makes it possible for appreciation and cultural growth to 
become dominant objectives of all language teaching at all levels of 
development and growth. When such a change is accomplished, the 
situation which has existed for many years is reversed. The so-called 
fundamental skills, speaking, reading, and writing, whether in a for- 
eign language or English, become the means rather than the end. They 
are subordinated to the central cultural objective, artistic appreciation 
as a part of healthy living. Teaching Spanish or French or English 
through the communication of interesting, significant content takes 
precedent in all situations, and grammar and mechanics have no im- 
portance except as they contribute to this central aim of communica- 
tion of significant cultural content.* Appreciation, it is now agreed by 
many leading authorities in the teaching of literature, is giving the 
pupil “experiences that have intrinsic worth for him, now.”® 

That the change in emphasis on the cultural objective from one of 
many minor, neglected aims to that of the dominating conception of 
each subject and of the unified field of the language arts as a whole is 
of major importance may be observed by noting some of the historical 
developments in correlation and integration experiments.* An early 
organized attempt was made by a committee of the California Asso- 
ciation of Teachers of English to improve the quality of English in 
translation from foreign languages.’ Later the DeWitt Clinton High 
School in New York City accepted translations of modern classics 
in French or Spanish as English compositions. More recently the 
Lakewood Senior High School at Lakewood, Ohio, outlined a pro- 
gram for correlating English with Spanish.* In the Lakewood cur- 
riculum comprehension of English grammar, better use of English 
through higher quality translation, the knowledge of the relationship 
of Spanish to Latin and English words, the enlargement of pupil 
vocabulary, and comparison of idiomatic expressions in Spanish with 
those in English are the chief items emphasized. 


4 An Experience Curriculum in English, pp. 133-37, 228-29. 

5 Ibid., chap. iii, p. 18. 

6 R. L. Lyman, The Enrichment of the English Curriculum (University of 
Chicago, 1932), pp. 165-69. 

7 Co-operation in the Teaching of English (Bulletin No. 7, California State 
Board of Education, Sacramento, 1915), pp. 8, 111, 114, 169. 


8 R. L. Lyman, op. cit., p. 168; English Course of Study (Lakewood Senior 
High School, Lakewood, Ohio, 1930). 
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Coleman® also lists a number of studies concerned with inter-rela- 
tionships of the language arts. One of the proposals made included 
“the correlation of Spanish with other high-school subjects” and listed 
the following activities : appreciation of literature through the reading 
of Spanish short stories in the original, the study of Spanish-American 
history, gaining acquaintance with the geography of South America or 
Spain, learning Spanish songs, and experiences with Spanish costumes 
and Spanish foods.’° 

A marked development in the social approach is indicated in a more 
recent report from Ohio State University. Here there is clear recog- 
nition that “. .. . skills are not our final objective. They are only a by- 
product of our efforts toward a more tenable objective, namely, the 
understanding of the foreign civilization and culture of different 
periods through a knowledge of the literature, history, and art, as well 
as of the social, political, and economic conditions of the people.”™ 
Within a few months additional evidence of the demand for cultural 
courses in language was presented through the development of non— 
college preparatory foreign language courses in Eastern High School 
in Detroit, Michigan. The work was conducted in the language elected 
whenever possible but no formal grammar was taught. In place of 
grammar the pupils learned a song each week of the semester. Other 
activities included vocabulary building through the direct method, 
learning to count and tell time, learning the days and months and 
seasons, making imaginary trips to France and Germany, studying the 
lives of the people, much dramatization, the singing of many folk 
songs, and educational games. The students clearly understood that 
the work was not college preparatory and could not be used for college 
entrance, yet large numbers chose the course because it offered what 
they wanted."* 

At New College, Columbia University, “. . . . students are not 
required to take a language... .. It is suggested to them, however, that 


® Algernon Coleman, An Analytical Bibliography of Modern Language 
Teaching, 1927-32 (University of Chicago Press, 1933), pp. 257-59. 


10 Mrs. Phyllis E. Martz, “Correlation of Spanish with Other High-School 
Subjects,” Hispania, X (March, 1927), 423-28. 

11 W. S. Hendrix and R. E. Monroe, “A Social Approach to the Teaching of 
Modern Foreign Languages,” The Modern Language Journal, XIX (April, 
1935), 527-36. 


12 Nellie D. Moehlman, “Non-College Preparatory Courses in French and 
German,” The Modern Language Journal, XIX (April, 1935), 537-45. 
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they perfect themselves in at least one language and seek to appreciate 
the civilization and culture of the country itself.”** In addition to in- 
dividual schools, organizations are advancing the social culture con- 
ception. Complete rejection of “the conception of a foreign language 
as a code (grammatical and syntactical) to be mastered in study as a 
sort of training for mathematical precision, as a set of rules (and ex- 
ceptions thereto) to be learned” is contained in the introduction to the 
current report of the New York City Committee on Modern Lan- 
guages in a Changing Educational World.** It is the viewpoint of the 
authors that modern languages are as fine an educative instrument as 
any subject in the curriculum and can be adapted to the needs of all 
students, if the approach is made through the student’s own interests 
in music, song, radio, the movies, the dance, art, geography, and his- 
tory. Primary attention is given to integration, “pressing the intercor- 
relation between the foreign civilization and our own.” Significantly, 
the syllabus practically eliminates formal grammar and, in so doing, 
clears away the misapprehension that language and grammar are 
synonymous. This action coincides with the current Commission Re- 
port of the National Council of Teachers of English in which “gram- 
mar is not, of course, presented as a separate discipline.”’*® 

It will be readily agreed that students following such programs are 
not prepared to pass the formal examinations now commonly required 
in high schools, colleges, and universities. It may even be true, though 
able teachers assert the contrary, that students in these cultural courses 
cannot learn to read, speak, and write on an equal level with those in 
our college preparatory courses. For the great majority of students 
who do not go beyond elementary courses these are not the critical 
issues. Rather the question is whether programs designed primarily 
for immediate cultural growth produce greater satisfaction, more 
thoroughly adjusted individuals, and a healthier society when admin- 
istered for the majority of pupils in the language arts. 

On the basis of the studies and experiments briefly surveyed above 
and the widespread demand for change there is a growing body of 
accumulated evidence which leads us to conclude with Professor 
Walter V. Kaulfers that “foreign language teaching is showing a 


18 Peter Sammartino, “Foreign Language at Work at New College,” The 
Modern Language Journal, XIX (January, 1935), 271-77. 


14 Bulletin of High Points, p. 5. 
15 An Experience Curriculum in English, p. 135. 
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marked reorientation toward emphasis on abilities, knowledges, inter- 
ests, appreciations, and attitudes that will enrich life, and is reserving 
for specialized upper-division courses those activities which cater 
merely to the passing of college entrance examinations or to the 
amassing of college preparatory credits.”** 

Organized teachers of English have advanced a similar viewpoint : 
“A school program centering upon pupils’ dynamic experiences of 
work and play, of joy and sorrow, will put an end to the dissociation 
of the practical from the theoretical elements of personality and pre- 
vent the splitting up of intellectual life into mutually repellent frag- 
ments. It will provide the opportunity to see (and live) life as a 
whole.”?* 

Support for a broad cultural basis for the teaching of Spanish has 
long been established, but the exaggerated primary emphasis placed 
upon the commercial value of the language has until recently acted as 
an effective barrier to the recognition of any stronger motive in our 
schools than dollar diplomacy. A marked change has taken place, how- 
ever, since 1929, and leaders in the field now urge that “in the estab- 
lishment of cultural and social relationships, far more than in political 
or commercial ties, is found the new approach to, and the new hope 
for a real Pan Americanism.”** Additional evidence is offered in a re- 
cent supporting resolution of the American Historical Association 
adopted at Washington, D.C., December, 1934. The Association re- 
solved to recommend that the teaching of Latin-American history be 
included in the curricula of high schools; and that in cases where it 
is not yet possible to add a separate course Latin-American history be 
introduced under world history and in connection with that of the 
United States.*® 

The possibilities for organizing a cultural basis for the integration 
of Spanish with the language arts and of the language arts with life 
are inherent not only in the nature of language but in our history, and 


16 Walter V. Kaulfers, “Implications of Contemporary Educational Theory 
for the Teaching of Modern Language,” School Review, XLIII (September, 
1935), p. 525. 

17 An Experience Curriculum in English, p. 14. 

18 Lawrence A. Wilkins, “A New Approach to Pan Americanism,” His- 
PANIA, XVIII (May, 1935), 131. For an earlier viewpoint compare with “Span- 
ish in the High Schools,” Handbook of Methods (Benjamin H. Sanborn & Com- 
pany, 1925), Vol. XVIII, No. 2, pp. 7-14. 


19 Hispania, XVIII (May, 1935), 186. 
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are to be found in varying degrees in every American community. 
They allow us to begin with the child where he is and to help him de- 
velop on the solid basis of his everyday environment. A careful pre- 
liminary analysis of communities in all parts of the United States will 
reveal a varied, rich body of Spanish or Spanish-American sources of 
cultural material available for correlation and integration courses in 
Spanish, English, and other languages: 

1. Children of Spanish or Spanish-American origin or residence 
who are members of the school. 

2. Families of Spanish origin or residence living in the com- 
munity. 

3. An annotated book list of Spanish materials and translations 
from Spanish literature to be found in the school and town libraries. 
A similar book list of materials in Spanish including phonograph 
records. 

4. Spanish materials in public and private museums, exhibits, and 
collections. 

5. Historic buildings erected during the Spanish occupation. 

6. History, customs, and legends of Spanish exploration and col- 
onization. 

7. Well-known Spanish songs and dances. 

8. Local Spanish art, drama, and pageantry. 

9. Spanish magazines and newspapers. 

10. Spanish-American commerce. 

11. Spanish radio and photoplay programs.”° 

Other near-by communities will inevitably contribute their store 
of Spanish culture. The state or region may be inventoried in much 
the same manner employed in the locality. When the nation as a whole 
is considered there is no limitation of material, but only of time. The 
next extension of the widening circle would include both Americas, 
and in turn be followed by a unified conception of the world from the 
standpoint of the place and contribution of Spanish culture in its in- 
fluence and relationship to world culture.”* 


20 Photoplay guides are now including strongly motivated sections on foreign 
language study. Note “Discussion pour la classe de francais (de la seconde ou 
troisiéme année)” in the study guide to Dumas’ Three Musketeers by Gladys D. 
Brooks (October, 1935). Also the guide to Don Quixote (Educational and 
Recreational Guides, Inc., 125 Lincoln Avenue, Newark, New Jersey). 


21 Detailed references and bibliographies are included in the Modern Lan- 
guage Teachers Handbook, by Thomas Edward Oliver (D. C. Heath, 1935) ; in 
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Such a basis is important not only in establishing the conception 
of friendly internationalism as a significant part of the basic American 
culture of every community. Its value is that the students in the class 
can begin with a curriculum with which they are familiar, material 
already within and about them, and proceed from that through a series 
of natural everyday activities based upon their immediate environment 
to the building of a broader and deeper American world culture. 


Ho.uanp D. RoBErRtTs 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


Readings for French, Latin, and German, by Alice R. Brooks; in Historical 
Fiction Suitable for Junior and Senior High Schools, by Hannah Logasa (Mc- 
Kinley Publishing Company, Philadelphia, 1934) ; and in Books about Spain, by 
Mabel Williams (pamphlet, H. W. Wilson Company, New York City, 1935). 











AN INCIDENT RECOUNTED BY 
FERNAN CABALLERO 


Those familiar with Un Servilén y un Liberalito by Fernan Ca- 
ballero will be interested in an incident in connection with Edward 
Young, the English poet, which was published in El Espiritu de los 
Mejores Diarios, a Spanish periodical issued in Madrid from 1787 to 
1791. Although local legends are generally assumed to have furnished 
the authoress most of her material, the following excerpt suggests a 
more distant source for at least one incident. 


El famoso autor de las noches era Eclesiastico y buen tocador de flauta. 
Hallabase un dia embarcado en un falucho con algunas Sefioras que acom- 
pafiaba 4 Wauxhall, y se puso 4 tocar dicho instrumento, pero habiéndole 
seguido una lancha en que se hallaban algunos oficiales algo jovenes 
desarm6 la flauta y se la puso en la faltriquera. gPor qué dexa V md. de 
tocar le dixo uno de ellos? Por la misma razén respondié Joung que habia 
comenzsado—,Pero quél es esta razon?—Porque me did la gana—Ea, 
arme V md. su flauta, y siga Vmd. tocando; y si no le arrojo en el Tamesis. 
Viendo el Dr. que la querella intimidaba a las mugeres con quienes se ha- 
llaba, cedio a las circumstancias, y toco perfectamente y de muy buena 
gana durante la travesia. Apenas hubo llegado al Wauxhall que no perdié 
de vista al agresor, y habiéndole hallado 4 la tarde paseando solo en un 
valle, se fue a él, y le dixo con mucha seriedad y firmeza: Amigo, por no 
intimidar a la compafiia de V md. y 4 la mia cedi & su impertinencia; pero 
para que Vmd. sepa que debaxo de un uniforme negro puede hallarse tam- 
bién el valor de los militares, suplico 46 Vmd. vaya matiana en Hyde Parck 
G las diez. No necesitamos de tercero: entre nosotros esté la disputa, y es 
intitil que la presencien otros. Alli si Vmd. gusta tiraremos de las espadas. 
Acepté el oficial el desafio, y habiéndose hallado ambos al lugar indicado, 
saca el oficial la espada y se pone en ademan de quererse batir; pero Joung 
saca de repente una pistola y se la pone en la garganta. g Pues qué ha venido 
Vmd. aqui para asesinarme? exclamé el militar. No respondié con sereni- 
dad el Doctor; pero sirvase Vmd. de embaynar su espada, y de baylar un 
minuet ; y sino muere Vmd. Resistidse un poco el oficial que intimidado por 
la flema y gravedad del Doctor obedecié. Habiendo baylado el minuet, 
amigo, le dixo Joung, Vmd. me obligé ayer 4 tocar la flauta por fuerza; 
hoy le he hecho yo baylar a Vmd. si no se contenta con esto daréle 6 Vmd. la 
satisfaccion que quiera. Didle un abrazo el oficial, pididle perdon, y le 
suplico quisiese ser su amigo, desde cuyo tiempo reyno entre ellos una ami- 
stad que solo acabé con la muerte de Joung.* 





1 No. 87, January 21, 1788. The spelling and punctuation of the original have 
been retained. 
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Here, in brief, is an incident which appears in the seventh chapter 
of the Spanish novel—one which brings into clear relief the charac- 
ter of the young liberal. The setting is changed from London to Cadiz, 
the French official is forced to sing instead of dancing the minuet, but 
the essential facts—the flute playing, the refusal, the acquiescence due 
to the presence of ladies, the challenge, the compulsory performance— 
are the same. 

While the files of the periodical containing this anecdota are today 
comparatively rare, El Espiritu circulated widely in its day, even in 
the hands of women and children, and was several times reprinted. 
May it not be that Fernan, in turing the pages of old periodicals, 
garnered from them, as well as local sources, bits which she turned 
to her own creative ends? Or if the story was commonly told of 
Young, perhaps she read the incident in some other work. At any 
rate, the similarity in incident is too striking to have been accidental. 


J. R. SpeEti 


UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 




















THE FOREIGN TRADE CONVENTION 


“Greater prosperity through greater foreign trade” was the motto 
of the National Foreign Trade Council, which held its annual conven- 
tion in Houston, November 18, 19, 20. The purpose of the convention 
was to consider national and international problems affecting world 
trade and to study ways of bringing about better international relations. 

A spirit of optimism prevailed, and much progress was reported in 
solving perplexing problems. This optimism was particularly in evi- 
dence when Latin-American relations were the subject of discussion. 
Speaker after speaker declared that our trade relations with Latin 
America are entering upon a new era of prosperity. 

Charles E. Spencer, of the First National Bank of Boston, de- 
clared that our exports to Latin America have trebled since 1914; that 
England, France, and Germany have fallen behind us in the race for 
Latin-American markets since 1929. James S. Carson, chairman of 
the Council on Inter-American Relations, branded as false the popular 
conception that we are losing our trade with Latin America. “We sell 
more goods to one-half the nations to the south of us,” he said, “than 
we do to all of Europe combined.” 

Remarkable opportunities for trade with South America were out- 
lined by the convention. An ever growing need for manufactured 
goods, for rolling stock, automobiles, and machinery for mills and 
factories, offers an almost unlimited market for American goods. 
Better facilities for communication, Mr. Spencer pointed out, better 
understanding promoted by the exchange of students, the study of 
English in South American schools, and the study of Spanish in our 
schools—all these have prepared the way for closer commercial 
relations. 

Encouraging progress was reported in the removal of trade bar- 
riers. Reciprocal trade treaties between the United States and Latin 
America, notably those with Cuba, Colombia, and Brazil, represent a 
forward step in inter-American relations. Sugar concessions to Cuba, 
free entry of coffee and emeralds from Colombia, and the release of 
frozen credits in Brazil have given a new impetus to trade with those 
countries. 

Much work remains to be done. An adequate merchant fleet must 
be developed. Other trade agreements must be worked out. Unfair 
embargoes must be lifted. Debt settlements must be arrived at. More 
intensive development of Latin-American resources must be encour- 
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aged. Future plans outlined by E. P. Thomas, president of the Na- 
tional Foreign Trade Council, include an American Economic Mission 
to Latin America to study trade conditions and opportunities for com- 
mercial development. 

The relation of all this to the teaching of Spanish may seem remote. 
The establishment, however, of satisfactory trade relations with 
Spanish America should mean much to the future of Spanish teaching 
in the United States. (I do not refer to the study of Spanish for com- 
mercial reasons, but as a key to fascinating civilizations to the south 
of us.) It has always seemed to the undersigned that the future of 
Spanish in this country lies in the Spanish-American countries rather 
than in Spain. In this day of interdependence and overlapping of 
subject matter in the curriculum, there is a splendid field for the enter- 
prising teacher of Spanish in our large high schools and colleges to 
develop a course in inter-American relations.’ 

More important still, the topics discussed by the convention are of 
such vital importance to the future of this country that some knowl- 
edge of them is essential not only to teachers of Spanish, but to all 
American citizens. That they are vital questions is proved by the fact 
that both the President of the United States and the Secretary of State 
sent messages endorsing the work of the convention. Your delegate 
was greatly impressed by hearing national and international problems 
discussed by leading business men of the nation. 


DorotHy SCHONS 
UNIvERSITY oF TEXAS 


1 For the benefit of those who might be interested in working out such a 
course, I append a partial list of trade publications on display at the convention: 
American Import and Export Bulletin, 122 East Forty-second Street, New 
York City; Business Conditions in Latin America and the West Indies, The 
Royal Bank of Canada, Montreal, Province of Quebec; Export Trade and 
Shipper, 160 Jay Street, New York City; Foreign Exchange Regulations A ffect- 
ing Exports, Manufacturers Trust Company, 55 Broad Street, New York City; 
Houston Port Book, Houston Port Commission, Houston, Texas; Shippers 
Digest of Galveston, 21-23 Strand, Galveston, Texas; Shipping Digest, 122 East 
Forty-second Street, New York City. 




















ANNOUNCEMENTS 


THE NINETEENTH ANNUAL MEETING 


To the Members of the A.A.T.S.: 


The New York Chapter is confidently expecting to welcome, on De- 
cember 27, the largest number of delegates to the annual convention in the 
history of the Association. Preparations are being made accordingly. We 
expect you to come from Texas, from California, and from all intermediate 
points. 

New York is the ideal convention city for those of us who are inter- 
ested in things Spanish. You will want to renew your acquaintance with 
its universities, its Hispanic Museum, its collections of Spanish art, its 
Spanish restaurants and night clubs, its many theatres, its Hayden Planeta- 
rium, etc. 

Magnificent quarters at the Hotel Biltmore, one block from Grand 
Central Terminal, have been chosen for the annual banquet. There will be 
an inspiring list of distinguished speakers and the dinner will be followed 
by entertainment and dancing with music of the highest order. 

The sessions on December 27 will be held at Columbia University; 
those on Saturday, the 28th, at New York University. Members who wish 
to attend the meeting of the Modern Language Association will be able to 
make excellent connections for Cincinnati as late as Sunday afternoon, 
reaching Cincinnati early Monday morning. 

Plan now to be with us on December 27. 


Cordially yours, 


J. W. Bartow 
President, New York Chapter 


N.B.—A ballot for officers will be found among the advertising pages, 
the last before the back cover. 


PROGRAM OF THE NINETEENTH ANNUAL MEETING 
New York City, December 27-28, 1935 


Morning Session, Friday, December 27, Harkness Academic Theatre, 
Columbia University, at nine-thirty 


Presiding: Proressor JosEpH W. Bartow, President, New York 
Chapter, New York University 

Address of Welcome: Proressor FeEperico pE Onis, representing 
President Butler of Columbia University 

Presiding: Dr. Hymen ALPERN, President, American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish, Evander Childs High School, New York City 
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“Spanish and the Millennium,” Dr. Henry E. Hein, James Monroe 
High School, New York City 

“The Foreign Language Curriculum of the Future,” Proressor WAL- 
TER V. Kautrers, Stanford University 

“Relieve de la literatura hispanoamericana,” Dr. Jorce MaNacu, Co- 
lumbia University 

“The Romantic Novel of the Nineteenth Century in Spain,” Prorressor 
Cony Srurcis, Oberlin College 

“Spanish as a Key to Inter-American Understanding,” Mr. PHi.ip 
LeonarpD GREEN (founder of the first Pan American Student 
League) 

“Broadcasting Spanish Civilization,” Proressor TerreLtt Louise Ta- 
TuM, University of Chattanooga 

“La rima en la filosofia popular,” Proressor ALFrepo Etias, College 
of the City of New York 

“Spanish Literary Prose,” Proressor Greorce I. DAtg, Cornell Uni- 
versity 

“Some Jewish Writers of Argentina,” Proressor CALVERT J. WINTER, 
University of Kansas 

“Andrés Davila y Heredia, an Imitator of Boccalini,” Proressor Ros- 
ert H. WiiiiaMs, Brown University 


Luncheon, Men’s Faculty Club, Columbia University, 117th Street and 
Morningside Drive, at twelve-thirty 


ProressorR FRANK CALLCoTT in charge 


Afternoon Session, Friday, December 27, Harkness Academic Theatre, 
Columbia University, at two 


Presiding: Mr. Wr1tt1aAmM M. Bartow, Former President, American 
Association of Teachers of Spanish 

“Horizons,” Mr. Lawrence A. Wi1Lkrns, Director of Foreign Lan- 
guages in High Schools, New York 

“Co-operative Effort in Hispanic Studies, with Especial Reference to 
the Work of the Harvard Council on Hispano-American Studies,” 
Proressor Henry GRATTAN Doy_e, George Washington University 

“Algunas notas sobre Rousseau en Espajia,” PRroressor ANGEL DEL 
Rio, Columbia University 

“The Status of Spanish in the South Atlantic States,” Proressor Stur- 
cis E. Leavitt, University of North Carolina 

“Spanish as a Business Asset,” Mr. Davip E. Grant, Attorney, Pan 
American Airways 

“Social Living and Languages,” Miss Vesta E. Connon, East High 
School, Cleveland Heights, Ohio 
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“Pérez Galdés and Modern Spanish Liberalism,” Prorressor J. M. 
KERCHEVILLE, University of New Mexico 

“Three Spanish Saints,” Proressor SAMUEL M. WaxMan, Boston 
University 

“Vida y obras de Maiménides,” Mr. Henry V. Besso, Adult Educa- 
tion Department, New York 

“Marginalia,” Miss Mary ELEANor Peters, Chapter Adviser, Junior 
College, San Mateo, California 


Afternoon Reception by the Instituto de las Espajias, in the Casa de las 
Espafias, at four 


Presiding: Dr. Jost Marte, Executive Board, Instituto de las Espa- 
flas 

Address: “Significacién de Espafia en el mundo de hoy,” Proressor 
FEeperiIco pe Onis, President, Instituto de las Espafias 


Dinner, Hotel Biltmore, Madison Avenue and Forty-third Street, at 
seven-thirty 


Toastmaster: Dr. HymMeN ALPERN, President, American Association 
of Teachers of Spanish 

Invited Guests: Hon. Corpett Hutt, Secretary of State; Hon. Fio- 
RELLO H. La Guarpia, Mayor of the City of New York; Hon. 
Dante. C. Roper, Secretary of Commerce; Hon. Josepuus DAN- 
1ELS, Ambassador to Mexico; Dr. Harotp G. CAMPBELL, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, New York City; Excmo. SeNor Don MANUEL 
GonzALez, Resident Minister of Costa Rica; Excmo. SeNor Don 
ANTONIO DE LA Cruz Marin, Consul General of Spain; Dr. Frep- 
ERICK B. Rosprnson, President, College of the City of New York; 
Mr. Joun L. Merritx, President, Pan American Society; SeNor 
Don José Camprusi, Publisher, La Prensa 


Morning Session, Saturday, December 28, Auditorium, School of Edu- 
cation, New York University, at nine-thirty 


Presiding: Proressor JosEpH W. Bartow, President, New York 
Chapter 

Address of Welcome: Dr. Harry Woopsurn Cuase, Chancellor, New 
York University 

“Spanish in a Changing Educational World,” Mr. WriLti1am M. Bar- 
Low, Curtis High School, New York City 

“Guillén de Castro’s Recurrence to the Courtly Cid Theme in Quien no 
se aventura,’ Proressor BARBARA MATULKA, Washington Square 
College, New York University 
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“Angélica Palma,” Proressor Joun D. Fitz-Geratp, University of 
Arizona 

“Miguel de Unamuno, héroe civil de la nueva Espafia,” Proressor 
José Batsetro, Universidad de Puerto Rico 

“Grammar for Reading,” Proressor Cottey F. SPaARKMAN, Belhaven 
College 

“Oral Examinations in Spanish for Undergraduates,” Proressor Er- 
NEST J. HALL, Yale University 

“On Foot in the Pereda Country,” Proressor JAMEes O. Swatn, Michi- 
gan State College 

“Las misiones pedagdégicas espafiolas,” Proressor JoAQguin OrTEGA, 
University of Wisconsin 

“Un catecismo profesional,” Dr. HymMen ALpern, Evander Childs 
High School 


Luncheon, Green Room, East Building, New York University, Wash- 
ington Square, at twelve-thirty 


PRoFEsSOR PEDRO FERNANDEZ in charge 


Afternoon Session, Saturday, December 28, Auditorium, School of Edu- 
cation, New York University, at two 


Presiding: Dr. Hymen ALPERN, President, American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish 
Business ; resolutions ; committees; elections ; adjournment 


CLEARINGHOUSE FOR THESES 


The proposal made in the May number of Hispanta regarding the es- 
tablishment of a “Clearinghouse” for the publication of titles of theses 
on Hispano-American literature, either completed or in progress, seemed 
to meet with sufficient response to justify the undertaking; and answers to 
inquiries this fall have for the most part been prompt and encouraging. 
There was some uncertainty about what was expected and consequently a 
number of strictly Spanish titles were sent in. For these, unfortunately, 
there is no place at present. 

A question has been raised regarding the desirability of publishing 
the name of the adviser in case the Ph.D. thesis had not been completed 
and, since this detail may not be generally understood, a word of explana- 
tion is in order. The name of the adviser was requested in order to facili- 
tate any correspondence that might arise, it being easier to learn the ad- 
dress of a college teacher than that of a graduate student. The advisability 
of publishing any information at all about an incomplete doctoral thesis has 
also been questioned, on the ground that many times the dissertation is 
never completed. This is indeed true; but is not this objection offset by 
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the possibility that a Clearinghouse will provide a way to pass on to an- 
other person valuable material which might otherwise be lost in case the 
thesis were abandoned ; and furthermore that it will prevent a student from 
getting his work well under way and suddenly discovering that another had 
preceded him? At any rate, the most that can be said is that a move in 
this direction will ultimately determine what changes in the plan are neces- 
sary, and whether the effort is at all worth while. 

The list that follows includes theses on the language of Hispanic 
America—which were not included in the previous bibliography (Hi1s- 
PANIA, XVIII, 169-82)—and one correction. All theses that have been 
completed have been classed together, and the Ph.D. theses now in progress 
have been entered separately. Titles of theses in the latter group are of 
course provisional. It is hoped that any errors or omissions will be re- 
ported, and it goes without saying that criticism or suggestion is wel- 
comed. 


Completed A.M. Theses 


Adatto, Emma. “Folklore of the Seattle Sephardic Colony.” Univer- 
sity of Washington, 1935. 

Anderson, Gretchen H. “Artistic Use of the Adjective in the Works 
of Rubén Dario.” University of Iowa, 1931. (Correction.) 

Bailey, Mildred Pate. “Colonial Life in Lima as Depicted in the Early 
tradiciones of Ricardo Palma.” University of Oklahoma, 1935. 

Cooley, Irene. “Social Aspects of the Periquillo Sarniento.” Univer- 
sity of Washington, 1935. 

Deily, Myron Bonham. “A Study of the Porto Rican Idiom.” Cornell, 
1930. 

Dunham, Lowell. “Life and Works of Manuel Diaz Rodriguez.” Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, 1935. 

Hammond, John Hays. “The Prose Works of Don José Maria Roa 
Barcena.” University of Texas, 1935. 

Hansen, Elizabeth. “Two Poets of America (Walt Whitman and José 
Santos Chocano).” University of Colorado, 1935. 

Hiatt, Eva Letha. “Characteristics of the Women Characters of Hugo 
Wast’s Novels.” University of Oklahoma, 1935. 

Johnson, Helen Deal. “La literatura gauchesca.” Oklahoma Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College, 1935. 

Martinez, Fernando. “El idioma espajiol en Cuba y las diferencias que 
lo distinguen del espafiol usado en Espafia.” University of Virginia, 1928. 

Stemmons, Olive Martha. “El simbolismo del cisne en la poesia mo- 
dernista de la Hispano-América.” Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 
College, 1934. 

Taylor, Mary Edith. “José T. de Cuéllar, Reformer.” University of 
Texas, 1935. 
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Townsend, Tarlton B. “Federico Gamboa, His Life and Works.” Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, 1935. 


Completed Ph.D. Theses 


Bickley, James Graham. “The Life and Works of Rafael Delgado.” 
University of California, Berkeley, 1935. 

Neale-Silva, Eduardo. “The New World in the Spanish comedia; A 
Preliminary Study.” University of Wisconsin, 1935. 

Smith, Wilburn Philip. “Jesus Castellanos, His Life and Works.” 
University of North Carolina, 1935. 

Warner, Ralph E. “The Life and Works of Ignacio Manuel Altami- 
rano.” University of California, Berkeley, 1935. 

Winslow, Mary Isabel. “England and Englishmen in Spanish Poetry 
from 1588 to 1630.” University of Wisconsin, 1935. (Many references 
to Hispanic America, with descriptions of manners, customs, etc.) 

Woods, Perry Daniel. “The -ra Verb Form in Spanish-American 
Writings.” University of Oregon, 1932. 


Ph.D. Theses in Preparation 


Aviles, Luis. “An Edition of the Mejicana of Gabriel Lasso de la 
Vega.” University of Illinois. 

Berrien, William Joseph. “The Works of José Enrique Rod6; Their 
Influence on the Thought of South America; Their Influence on Spanish 
Style; Their Relation to French Prose Writers of the Nineteenth Century; 
Biography of Rodd.” University of California, Berkeley. A. Torres Rio- 
seco, Adviser. 

Cutler, John H. “Manuel Gonzalez Prada, Precursor of a Modern 
Peru.” Harvard University. G. Rivera, Adviser. 

Leslie, John Kenneth. “Ventura de la Vega; A Study in the Continuity 
of Dramatic Tradition (1830-1860).” Princeton University. F. C. Tarr, 
Adviser. 

Nichols, Madaline W. “The gaucho in Rio de la Plata.” University of 
California, Berkeley. A. Torres Rioseco, Adviser. 

Sendon, A. R. “Guillermo Prieto.” University of Texas. J. R. Spell, 
Adviser. 

Shone, Alice Irwin. “Parnassian- Symbolist Heritage of Amado 
Nervo.” University of California, Berkeley. A. Torres Rioseco, Adviser. 

Thomas, Ruth Sievers. “Sources of Ricardo Palma’s Tradiciones 
peruanas.” University of Washington. G. W. Umphrey, Adviser. 


Sturcis E. Leavitt 
UNIVERSITY OF NorTH CAROLINA 
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MEDALISTS FOR SCHOOL YEAR 1934-35 


Arizona 
Tucson 
Mansfield Junior High School, Albert Tudy, Virginia Ruiz 


California 
Inglewood 
Inglewood High School, Ruth Lucier 
Los Angeles 


Eagle Rock High School, Barbara Blake 

Freemont High School, Jake Goldberg 

George Washington High School, Catherine Sholander (1932-33), 
Joseph D’Arezzo 

Los Angeles High School, Richard Edwards, Lillian Rulnick 


Colorado 


Denver 
East High School, Betty May Pohling, Velma Anderson, Jim Cox 
North High School, Alice Martinez 


Kentucky 
Louisville 
Louisville Male High School, Charles Atherton Thomas, William 
Crouch, Charles Schuler 


Minnesota 
Winona 
College of Santa Teresa, Dorothy Schlax 


Missouri 
W ebster Groves 
Webster Groves High School, John Willis, Robert Dishman, Mar- 
garet Brooks 
Kansas City 
Paseo High School, Betty Jean Ballard 


New York 


New York City (First Semester) 
Abraham Lincoln High School, Julia Gomez 
Alexander Hamilton High School, Anthony P. Franzkowski 
Bay Ridge High School, Eleanore Hansen 
Boys’ High School, Joseph Brody 
Bryant High School, Frances Lione 
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Bushwick High School, John Michaelis 

Commerce High School, Irving Gitlir 

Curtis High School, George Gundersen 

De Witt Clinton High School, Frank Floriani, James Kovel 
Eastern District High School, Dorothy Mandelbaum 
Erasmus Hall High School, Leon Engel 

Evander Childs High School, Ethel Phillips 
Flushing High School, Esther Pickios 

Franklin K. Lane High School, Mildred Meisel 
George Washington High School, Lawrence Brown 
Girls’ High School, Thelma Pickering 

Girls’ Commercial High School, Julia Padura 
Grover Cleveland High School, Florence Kantor 
Haaren High School, David Wapinsky 

Jamaica High School, Cathleen O’Brien 

James Madison High School, Shirley Rich 

James Monroe High School, Anne Derrico 

John Adams High School, Sophia Korpf 

Julia Richman High School, Josephine Mondello 
Manual Training High School, Herbert Davila 
Morris High School, William Meltzer, Irving Monk 
Newtown High School, José Mariano Vidal 

New Utrecht High School, Antoinette Prenzi 

Port Richmond High School, Lewis Cooper 
Richmond Hill High School, Vincente Mufioz 
Samuel J. Tilden High School, Tersi Ganci 

Seward Park High School, Julius Schachter 
Stuyvesant High School, Sergio Tonnetti 

Textile High School, Teresa Mauro 

Theodore Roosevelt High School, Amelia Anzovino 
Thomas Jefferson High School, Sonya Bilmes 
Tottenville High School, Harold Lally 

Townsend Harris High School, John Linquish 
Wadleigh High School, Helen Lightbourne 
Washington Irving High School, Alba Bruttaniti 


New York City (Second Semester) 
Abraham Lincoln High School, Vicki Richmond 
Alexander Hamilton High School, Julio Viejo 
Bay Ridge High School, Helen Holochwost 
Benjamin Franklin High School, Joseph Corliss 
Boys’ High School, William Feldman 
Bryant High School, Frederick Edwards 
Bushwick High School, Henry Bond 
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Commerce High School, Sidney Malet 

Curtis High School, Laura De Genaro 

De Witt Clinton High School, Melvin Silverman, Andrew Roth 
Eastern District High School, Jerry Petrizzo 
Erasmus Hall High School, Jerome Grossman 
Evander Childs High School, Jack Adler 

Far Rockaway High School, May Dorothy Wallace 
Flushing High School, Mary Stahley 

Franklin K. Lane High School, William Bourbeau 
George Washington High School, Isabel Stewart 
Girls’ High School, Bessie Trachtman 

Girls’ Commercial High School, Anne Vaccaro 
Grover Cleveland High School, Robert Lyon 
Haaren High School, Jacqueline Hobou 

Jamaica High School, Edward Levy 

James Madison High School, Norman Wild 

James Monroe High School, Elizabeth Roeder 
John Adams High School, Paul Ziccardi 

Julia Richman High School, Helen Ganter 

Manual Training High School, Arthur Salvatore 
Morris High School, Gabrielle Arié 

Newtown High School, Joseph Montllor 

New Utrecht High School, Jacob Schechter 

Port Richmond High School, Ruth Birmingham 
Richmond Hill High School, Donald Davis 
Samuel J. Tilden High School, Miriam Feit 
Seward Park High School, Lazarus Braffman 
Straub Textile High School, Maria Burgos 
Stuyvesant High School, Oscar Gershenzweit 
Theodore Roosevelt High School, Frederick Gonzalez 
Thomas Jefferson High School, George Reim 
Tottenville High School, Vera Eith 

Townsend Harris High School, Jerome Glassberg 
Wadleigh High School, Ella Williams 

Washington Irving High School, Rose Amato 
Brooklyn Evening High School, John Kelly 
Erasmus Evening High School, Catherine Nugent 


Ohio 
Lakewood 
Lakewood High School, John Conrad, Angelina Ceraldi 


Oregon 


Portland 
Washington High School, Helen Patterson, Dick Johnson 
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Texas 
Honey Grove 
Honey Grove High School, Pauline Truss (second in County Con- 
test ) 
Houston 
Milby Senior High School, Violet Freitag, Dorothy Jackson 
Sam Houston High School, Jack Rick, Florence Hagan (winners in 
City Interscholastic Spanish Contest) 
San Jacinto High School, Claire Kiesling, Jeanne Palmer, Grace 
Word 


MODERN LANGUAGE SUPERVISION 


At the meeting of the Department of Superintendence in St. Louis on 
Monday, February 24, 1936, a new section for modern language super- 
visors will be inaugurated. The meeting will be held under the auspices of 
the National Federation of Modern Language Teachers, for which a 
committee is serving consisting of Miss Lily Lindquist, Detroit, and Mr. 
Bert Young, Indiana University. The program will consist of a panel 
discussion on the topic “The Place of Foreign Language Study in an Inte- 
grated Secondary School Program.” The chairman of the Panel will be 
Mr. Wilford Aiken, chairman of the Commission on the Relationship of 
Secondary School and College, of the Progressive Education Association. 
This commission is directing an eight-year experiment on curriculum 
building among thirty selected high schools in the United States. The 
Panel will consist of representatives of the classroom teacher, high-school 
principal, supervisor of city system, traveling fellow of the eight-year 
experiment, professional journal and associations, teacher training, and 
a dean of education. The personnel will be announced later. Visitors to the 
Department of Superintendence should include this meeting in their pro- 
gram by all means. 














CHAPTER NEWS 


Denver: Three meetings were held in October, November, and De- 
cember—one in conjunction with the Colorado Educational Association. 
The December meeting is planned as a Fiesta de Navidad, which is to be 
held in the Little Theatre of the Public Service Company of Colorado. 

Florida: A luncheon meeting was held in Tampa, featuring a Spanish 
dinner, Spanish music, an address in Spanish, and a sightseeing tour of 
Spanish quarters, clubs, and other places of interest to visitors. The chap- 
ter has planned a working program to investigate suitable Spanish texts, 
to sponsor Spanish radio programs, and to create an exchange department 
which will function as a service bureau for Spanish teachers. 

Llano Estacado continues its policy of three meetings a year in Oc- 
tober, January, and May, each meeting in a different community. Pro- 
grams feature a combination of language and literature, methods, Span- 
ish life or travel, and Spanish music. The aims of the chapter are to 
sponsor Spanish contests in the Interscholastic League, to encourage 
young teachers just beginning on their careers to join the Association, and 
to make contacts with advanced students interested in Spanish who show 
promise of making good teachers. 

Lone Star: Only one meeting a year is held by this chapter, but the 
aim of the chapter is to encourage contests and to introduce Spanish into 
the regular work of the Interscholastic League contests. A.A.T.S. medals 
have been presented to contest winners in Fannin County. The chapter is 
also making a survey relative to the status of the study of Spanish. 

Los Angeles: This chapter meets in connection with the Modern Lan- 
guage Association of Southern California, the Spanish Section of this 
organization being also the Los Angeles Chapter of A.A.T.S. It reports 
that the Spanish Section is co-operating with the research committee which 
is still active under Dr. Reinsch. 

New England: The meeting of November 23 was in the nature of a 
tribute to Lope de Vega. In addition to a paper on Lope de Vega as a poet, 
members of the chapter presented a scene from La dama boba. Sefiorita 
Carolina Marcial Dorado spoke on “La evolucién de la vida cultural 
espafiola.” 

New Mexico: A three-day meeting, held in Albuquerque beginning 
October 30, gave an opportunity to teachers from widely separated com- 
munities to hear addresses on problems in the teaching of Spanish in New 
Mexico and to profit by the discussion following these. Professor Rebo- 
Iledo of the New Mexico Normal University addressed the meeting on 
“El pensamiento contemporaneo hispanoamericano.” 

New York: The meeting of October 19 was addressed by the past 
presidents of the chapter. Dr. Martel spoke on the aims of the Association 
and the need of solidarity; Dr. Roy Schultz discussed the attitude of teach- 
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ers who fail to co-operate with the Association either because of self- 
sufficiency or because they come to the meetings only for entertainment ; 
Mr. William Barlow compared the methods of Spanish teaching today 
with those of twenty years ago, stressing the present need of adapting 
courses to various types of students by giving especial attention to the 
better students who appreciate the deferred value of the study of a modern 
foreign language; Dr. Wilkins discussed the proposed syllabus in modern 
foreign language for pupils of lower linguistic ability. At the second meet- 
ing on November 9, Mr. Pedro P. Aran, director of the Educational Di- 
vision of the Puerto Rican Reconstruction Administration, spoke on the 
bilingual system of education in Puerto Rico. Over two hundred American 
teachers of English have been appointed to teach in the schools in the 
Island. Nursery schools and projects for adult education have also been 
inaugurated. 

Northern California: A luncheon meeting at Elena’s Mexican Kitchen 
in San Francisco on October 26 presented Professor Arturo Torres 
Rioseco, of the University of California, who described his automobile 
trip to Mexico over the superb new highway now nearly completed; he 
discussed the present situation of politics and religion in Mexico. Miss 
Frances Welch, a music teacher, discussed her personal impressions of 
Mexico and its music. The chapter is undertaking three definite lines of 
work for the coming year: a membership campaign; the forming of 
Spanish teachers into groups in outlying districts in northern California; 
and the establishing of a service bureau in co-operation with the Modern 
Language Association of Northern and Central California. 

Northern Ohio: The meetings of October 26 and December 7 featured 
a talk on Mexico by Professor Hendrix and a talk with motion pictures by 
Miss Vesta Condon, describing her summer in Spain. 

Oregon: This chapter, with sixteen members, holds monthly meetings, 
answering roll call with items of information given in Spanish and prac- 
ticing Spanish songs. Though small, it is actively engaged in publicizing 
the value of Spanish. A committee has been formed to report on books and 
magazines, to be used as the nucleus of a circulating library for the Spanish 
teachers of the state. Another committee is conducting a drive to persuade 
the public library to purchase more Spanish books for circulation. 

Philadelphia: The two meetings of the chapter each semester are of 
real cultural value, emphasizing the study of Spanish music and present- 
ing talks on Spanish literature as well as discussions of methods and 
problems in Spanish teaching. 

South Texas: This new chapter has a very real problem, that of the 
Spanish-speaking student in Spanish classes, and it is making this the 
subject of its study to be discussed at its fall and spring meetings. 

Tennessee: The meeting of October 4 presented Sefiorita Isabel Rod- 
riguez, of Madrid, who is studying public health nursing in the United 
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States under a Rockefeller Scholarship. Sefiorita Rodriguez spoke in 
Spanish of her work in this line. So far the membership of the chapter is 
confined to Nashville, but it meets twice each term and is conducting a 
membership drive with the intention of forming local groups which will 
act as hosts for these meetings. 


Papers Read at Recent Meetings 

“Religious Conditions in Mexico at the Present Time,” Miss Laura S. 
Plummer, Llano Estacado 

“A College Student Sees Mexico,” Miss Margaret Lindsey, Llano Estacado 

“An Introduction to the National University of Mexico,” Miss Pella 
Phipps, Llano Estacado 

“El valor de Lope de Vega como poeta,” William Fichter (Brown Uni- 
versity), New England 

“La evolucién de la vida cultural espafiola,” Carolina Marcial Dorado 
(Columbia University), New England 

“Vitalizing the Teaching of Spanish in New Mexico,” Miss Vida Holland, 
New Mexico 

“Standardized Tests,” Mr. Joe Chavez, New Mexico 

“Evaluating Spanish Textbooks,” Professor Arthur Campa, New Mexico 

“Problemas de la ensefianza del espafiol en Nuevo México,” Harold Huff- 
man, New Mexico 

“Spanish Missions and Missionaries,” Brother Benildus, New Mexico 

“El pensamiento contemporaneo hispanoamericano,” Professor Rebolledo, 
New Mexico 

“Hidden Corners in Spain,” Mrs. Edith Staver, New York 


MARGINALIA 


Judging from the responses to my call for all secretaries, most of the 
chapters have been very active this fall. It is gratifying to see how many 
have undertaken some definitely constructive method of arousing and 
holding the attention not only of teachers, but of communities, thus stimu- 
lating an interest in Spanish outside of their own immediate chapter area. 
An analysis of the methods used brings out the following points: 

Several chapters have launched membership campaigns to bring into 
the Association all teachers of Spanish in the state. 

Two chapters in Texas are endeavoring to persuade the Interscholastic 
League to include Spanish in its contests. It is significant that this League 
should discriminate against Spanish, and it is a fine piece of work that 
these chapters are doing to break down this barrier. Their determination 
is marked by the pioneer work of individual teachers in arranging con- 
tests and awarding A.A.T.S. medals. The sponsoring of contests has 
become a tradition with a number of chapters. Some of these offer 
A.A.T.S. medals, others offer the awards of Sigma Delta Pi. 
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The work of chapters drawing their membership from a wide area 
is becoming steadily more effective by the adoption of a program of work 
which can be developed between their rare meetings. 

Local problems are being studied and should provide interesting ma- 
terial for the assistance of all interested in Spanish. 

Much attention is being given to the necessity of providing different 
types of courses for different types of students, getting away from the 
older standardized methods whereby all were shaped in one mold, and 
studying instead the needs and the interests of the individual student. 

The establishment of circulating libraries which will enable teachers of 
Spanish to keep in touch with new books in Spanish is an excellent idea 
which should be helpful in strengthening interest in a central chapter. 
Equally worth while is the movement to strengthen the department of 
Spanish in local public libraries. 

The many talks on travel in Mexico and in Spain are an indication of 
the increasingly favorable opportunities for wider horizons. Train, bus, 
steamer, even airplanes, are each year offering rates within the reach of 
more and more teachers and students, and the projected highway from 
Alaska to Argentina, of which the splendid new road in northern Mexico 
is the newest unit, will soon bring closer not only our nearest southern 
neighbors, but also those still farther south. 

The Northern California Chapter has inaugurated a News-Letter, 
appropriately named De Vez en Cuando, which should do much to stimu- 
late interest of the members not only in the work of the chapter but in 
current publications and in current events in Spain. There are also notes 
on matters of current interest, local and international, as well as announce- 
ments of activities of the chapter and of other language organizations. 
The editor, Mr. John Reid, of Stanford University, is to be congratulated 
on his ingenuity and on his devoted industry in preparing the excellent 
list of recent books relating to Spain and Spanish America. 

The News-Letter of Sigma Delta Pi serves as an effective bond of 
interest for that society, and it is to be hoped that other chapters will follow 
the lead of Northern California in issuing a similar bulletin. It should 
prove especially valuable in states where there is only one chapter, which 
depends on regional meetings or on the annual gatherings in connection 
with state teachers’ associations or the meetings of the Modern Language 
Association. Sample copies can be obtained by addressing J. T. Reid, 
Box 1621, Stanford University, and enclosing the usual ten cents to cover 
mimeographing and postage. 

The contents of these chapter reports furnish many suggestions for 
new chapters as well as for older chapters limited to few meetings. I 
receive many requests for program suggestions, and I am always greatly 
encouraged by the interest thus manifested. It is the function of this de- 
partment to present material to meet just such needs, and I earnestly urge 
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the careful reading and evaluation of the ideas set forth in these reports 
and summarized in “Marginalia.” It should not be necessary, nor can it be 
so effective, to write individual letters on this subject. In each issue of 
Hispania fresh suggestions are constantly being offered. However, if 
you so desire and will let me know, I will prepare an article summarizing 
the material of this department during the past year. This will be sent 
upon request and the receipt of ten cents to pay for mimeographing and 
postage. It may be well, however, to call attention to the fact that the an- 
nual report of the Chapter Adviser includes practically all of this material 
for publication in the February number of the magazine. 

The new chapters should be commended for the constructive programs 
with which they are inaugurating their careers, and many of the older 
chapters can well follow their example. 

It is to be hoped that there will be a large and representative attendance 
at the Annual Meeting in New York, where many of these problems will 
be thoroughly discussed and where much inspiration can be derived from 
personal contact with the leaders in our field. May I wish you all a Merry 
Christmas and a Happy New Year, a year of greater enthusiasm and 
achievement. 


Mary ELEANor Peters, Chapter Adviser 











LITERARY PERIODICALS 


[Department conducted by Proressor Apa M. Cok, Associate Editor] 


Revista de Occidente, Vol. XIII, No. XCLII, avril, 1935, pp. 35-68, 
M. Atpatorr, “Las Meninas, de Velazquez.” 


When in his discussion of the work of Velazquez M. Alpatoff likens 
Las Meninas to Don Quijote students of literature receive a challenge to 
thoughtfully consider how far such a comparison can be carried. One is 
greatly tempted to quote at length the general comments on this picture, 
which is a favorite of so many, but only that part which deals with the 
immortal Cervantes can have a place in these pages. 

“Hasta nuestros dias la interpretacién del tema se apoya en los datos 
del antiguo historiador espafiol Palomino, antecedentes precisados y com- 
pletados merced a los trabajos de Justi, Beruete y Loga. Seguin Palomino, 
este cuadro representa a Velazquez pintando el retrato del rey Felipe y 
Ana de Austria. No vemos al rey ni a la reina; su presencia se adivina 
mas alla del marco del cuadro; dan frente a la tela, como parece indicarlo 
el vago reflejo de sus personas en el espejo colocado al fondo de la habita- 
cién. En cambio, en el primer plano del cuadro vemos todo lo que se ofrece 
a las miradas de la pareja real: el mismo artista, pincel y paleta en mano, 
se inclina tras de su caballete y escudrifia con la mirada sus modelos. 
Cerca de él, en medio de la habitacion, vemos a la graciosa infanta Marga- 
rita, traida alli para distraer a la pareja real de las fatigas de la sesi6n. Con 
un gesto Ileno de cortesania, dos damas del palacio — meninas, en espajfiol, 
que dan su nombre al cuadro — se inclinan hacia la nifia. La que le pre- 
senta una copa se llama dofia Maria Sarmiento; la otra es Isabel de Ve- 
lasco. Tras ella se ve, emergiendo de la penumbra, a una mujer en traje 
monacal —dofia Marcela de Ulloa—y el guardadamas — oficial de la 
Corte — agregado a la persona de la infanta. Y he aqui los atributos favo- 
ritos de la Corte de Espafia: este enano minusculo, Nicolasito, a quien 
vemos que trata en vano de perturbar de un puntapié el suefio impertur- 
bable de un enorme mastin. Junto a él, Maria Barbola, una deforme enana, 
cuyo rostro ofrece una expresién raramente concentrada. La escena se 
desarrolla en una amplia estancia del palacio real, destinada a estudio del 
pintor. Muy en el fondo se advierte el rostro del mariscal de la Corte don 
José Nieto. Alza el pesado tapiz con el fin de echar un vistazo por la puerta 
y una ola de luz se derrama en la penumbre de la sala. ... 

“A menudo se ha comparado a Velazquez con Cervantes, pero tnica- 
mente desde el punto de vista del valor hist6rico de estos dos maestros, sin 
tocar a la esencia misma de sus obras. Sin embargo, ambos se han apa- 
sionado por los mismos problemas de arte, y existe una analogia profunda 
en la manera como ambos los han resuelto. Pero al recibir el arte de 
escribir empujes mas rapidos, ocurrid que ya al comienzo del siglo hallé 
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Cervantes soluciones a las que Velazquez no llegaria, aproximadamente, 
hasta cincuenta afios mas tarde. 

“En todo caso un analisis comparado de Las Meninas y de Don Quijote 
nos ayuda a comprender mas a fondo el arte de estos dos magnificos 
maestros espafioles del siglo X VII. 

“Recordemos el papel original que Cervantes hace desempefiar al héroe 
de su novela y comprenderemos mas facilmente la analogia que existe entre 
Don Quijote y las concepciones de Velazquez. Es sabido que la idea fija 
de Don Quijote consistia en representar la Espafia de su tiempo a través 
del prisma novelesco de Amadis de Gaula, y que Cervantes, sin piedad para 
su héroe, no se cansa de presentarnos el reverso de sus hazafias; también 
es sabido que las aventuras de Don Quijote no son la historia de las chifla- 
duras de un monomaniaco que toma los molinos por gigantes y las posadas 
por castillos encantados, sino la historia de las aspiraciones de un generoso 
corazon y fiel enamorado de la realidad, a la cual se adhiere tanto como el 
autor a su héroe, y el lector al relato de sus penas y de sus desventuras. 

“Por esto, un cierto quijotismo colorea la concepcién de la obra que 
nos describe estas aventuras. He aqui la fuente del elemento tragico que 
reviste al Caballero de la Triste Figura y del dualismo conmovedor de 
Cervantes, su lucha con lo Visible en nombre de lo Real y de sus esfuerzos 
para encarnar lo Real en una forma tangible. 

“El siglo XVII es la época de la lucha entre la nueva mentalidad 
realista y una mentalidad afiosa, con el género tradicional, los modelos y 
los tipos sancionados por el uso. El realismo de Velazquez tendia a romper 
violentamente con el estilo de los retratos de Corte heredado de la época de 
Moro y de Cano. Antes de él, Cervantes luch6 contra la novela de caba- 
llerias y las tradiciones de las pastorales italianas. 

“Entre los medios de los cuales se servian los dos maestros, corresponde 
un puesto magistral al problema de la representaciOn en el arte, al criterio 
de la autenticidad. De alli deriva la analogia entre los dos artistas. 

“Asi como el lienzo de Velazquez tiene por tema la creacién de un 
cuadro, uno de los temas que persigue Cervantes en su novela — en especial 
en su segunda parte —es la relacién que existe entre el héroe, tal como él 
es en la vida, y su imagen novelada. 

“No obstante, hay pasajes en Don Quijote en que la vida esta descrita 
con un vigor de colorido, con una amplitud extraordinaria; pero—y en 
ello reside su diferencia con la novela picaresca — la realidad como la ve 
Cervantes es hasta tal punto multiforme e ilimitada que la novela no sabria 
dar de ella una realizacién absoluta y se limitaria a fijar unos frag- 
mentos. 

“Diriase que Don Quijote se mueve en varios mundos a la vez, 0 mas 
bien, que percibe varios aspectos de este mundo. En primer término, es el 
mundo imaginario quien le persigue sin tregua 0, mejor dicho, el reflejo 
del mundo a través del prisma de Amadis de Gaula. Verdad es que el autor 
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nada oculta de lo que este mundo tiene de ilusorio y de ficticio, al mismo 
tiempo que le concede un cierto derecho a la existencia. Pues son estas 
concepciones locas de Don Quijote las que provocan el instructivo choque 
de la extravagancia con el prosaismo de la vida. ... 

“Podria decirse que cuantos procedimientos de narracién son utilizados 
por Cervantes aparecen como espejos por medio de los cuales él busca, sin 
conseguirlo, captar el mundo real. 

“Y esta realidad, por ser reflejada en los diferentes personajes de la 
novela, desborda en encarnaciones. Los hombres intentan afirmar su 
propia imagen, o bien estan en franco desacuerdo con ella; pero en los dos 
casos vemos la desproporciOn que existe entre lo que son en realidad y lo 
que parecen ser. 

“Sabemos que los romanticos alemanes tomaron a Cervantes por mo- 
delo. Los manuscritos de Kreisler y del Kater-Mur, aspectos de la vida 
tan inconmensurables como la mentalidad de Don Quijote y de Sancho 
Panza, todos estos retratos que se escapan de sus cuadros, estos actores 
que se saltan las candilejas, no son sino medios para probar la idea roman- 
tica de la inconmensurabilidad que existe entre el arte y la realidad. . 

“Muy recientemente, en la obra de Miguel de Unamuno, el intérprete 
tan sutil de Cervantes, hemos visto adénde podria llevar esta contradiccién. 
Su héroe, negandose a obedecer al autor, viene a encontrarle, entabla con 
él una disputa y, al fin, le amenaza de muerte. Cierto que este desacuerdo 
fué el origen de grandes peligros, y que es de Don Quijote de quien arranca 
este desdoblamiento de la mentalidad moderna que ha de conducir al 
Bovarismo. Sin embargo, en Velazquez, asi como en Cervantes, esta con- 
cepcién es todavia una fuerza positiva que al romper el orden establecido 
de las cosas, abre perspectivas de mundos nuevos y pone en libertad la 
conciencia humana. 

“La profunda analogia espiritual que une a los dos maestros espafioles 
no ha sido ahora establecida ni estudiada; esto se explica por el hecho de 
que los dos artistas fueron objeto de estudios separados y independientes. 

“Y, sin embargo, la yuxtaposicion, la comparacién de sus obras ayu- 
daria a fijar el papel de Velazquez en la historia del arte. 

“En realidad, todas estas creaciones y, ante todo, Las Meninas, se 
basan en esta concepcidn de la amplitud ilimitada de la vida y de la incon- 
mensurabilidad de la Vida y del Arte. Si en el arte clasico italiano el 
marco era para el cuadro lo que el prélogo y el epilogo son para el mundo 
del poema, el marco en Velazquez desempefia el papel de alféizar, en sus 
dos lados, y ante él, se desarrolla la Realidad, se encuentra lo Esencial, que 
al artista no tiene el valor de fijar en su cuadro. ... 

“Vemos a Velazquez pintando el retrato de Felipe. Sabemos que el 
verdadero Velazquez pinté a Velazquez haciendo el retrato de Felipe. Pero 
zexiste quiza un Velazquez mas real atin que él, capaz de poder inmortali- 
zar al autor de Las Meninas, como el creador de Las Meninas ha inmor- 
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talizado al artista trabajando en la efigie de Felipe? Esta concepcién nos 
lleva a desarrollar hasta el infinito; nos vuelve a traer a los multiples aspec- 
tos de Don Quijote que, rivalizando unos con otros, aspiran cada uno a 
subir un peldafio mas alto de la realidad.” 


Theatre Arts Monthly, Vol. XIX, No. 9, September, 1935, “Lope de 
Vega—Three Hundred Years After. A Special Memorial Issue.” 


Since this magazine is readily obtainable from the Theatre Arts, Inc., 
40 East Forty-ninth Street, New York, no review of its contents will be 
given. It is profusely illustrated. 


Bulletin of Spanish Studies, Vol. XII, No. 46, April, 1935, pp. 96-110, 
I. L. McCLecianp, “The Poetry of Bécquer: An Appreciation.” 


As we read I. L. McClelland’s sympathetic appreciation of Bécquer’s 
Rimas we should bear in mind at least a few of the earlier studies of these 
charming lyrics which have already been made. McClelland’s sketch in- 
terprets but does not add greatly to the work of Mrs. Humphry Ward,* 
Everett Ward Olmsted,? and A. Irwin Shone.® 

“Bécquer is one of the most ethereal of Spanish poets; and, odd as 
the contrast often seems, he is one of the most impassioned .... He went 
to literature primarily, as he believed, to create something beautiful, some- 
thing that could be wrought with feeling, and at the same time be guarded 
from the vulgarizing touch of the world .... A talented lyricist, who 
shrank alike from the crude frankness of earlier Romantics and the im- 
personal style of the classicist .... Bécquer precedes the modern ideal- 
ist ....” His “ideas have rarely much value in themselves”; his lyrics 
give little direct information on a subject; “they are fantastic, picturesque, 
emotional. It is chiefly the manner of presentation that makes their 
charm.” 

His legends and several prose passages supplement and serve as com- 
mentaries to his Rhymes. Often he reserved new impressions until in a 
more softened mood when his inspiration could illuminate them and he 
could express his feelings in verse. For him poetry was song, song which 
was not bound by reason, did not expound philosophy. His “nameless little 
Rimas are fragments of sentiment put into words that would best combine 
with music.” 

Poetry was sentiment, and sentiment woman, and inspiration was love. 


1 Macmillan’s Magazine, February, 1883. 
2 Everett Ward Olmsted, Legends, Tales and Poems by Gustavo Adolfo 
Bécquer (Boston, Ginn & Company, 1907), Introduction. 


8 A. Irwin Shone, “Are the Rimas a Key to Bécquer’s Life?” Hispania, 
XIII, 469-84. 
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Therefore his love and the object of his love form the theme of nearly all 
the Rimas and, as is to be expected, both are idealized. But his love was 
transient, and his fancy passed from a maid with sea-green eyes to a golden 
head, and on to a “creature of mist and light.” However, throughout the 
rest of the Rhymes, ’tis a mortal lady whose black curls and blue eyes he 
compared “to the tremulous light of morning reflected in the sea.” Was 
she perhaps the shadowy Rhyme lady of the Cartas who brought to his 
lyrics the varying phases of rapture, sorrow, and bitterness? Mr. McClel- 
land believes that “the chronological order of the Rhymes, which may be 
roughly determined both from internal evidence and from hints given in 
the Cartas Literarias, is favourable to such a view.” 

Longing to rise above the common earth, and believing in his own 
inspiration, “his imagination reaches out to unknown beauty .. . . a moving 
cloud; moonlight ; the trail of a shooting star ....a note struck from the 
lute, or a violet’s fragrance.” Then in his second period, perhaps, after 
his meeting with his lady, is discernible a group distinct from any other. 
“The Rimas of the first period were high pitched with aimless excitement, 
and most move rapidly as if the poet needed no pause for deeply engross- 
ing thought. Those of the second period, on the contrary, express a con- 
centrated infatuation. They have graver lines and their key is lower... . 
It is a more spiritual than intellectual attitude, though such words as idea 
and pensamiento are continually used. Just as he was drawn formerly by 
a pantheistic urge to unite himself to the vague spirits of all beautiful 
things, he is again intoxicated by a sensation of the unexpressed, now, 
however, in the being of one human person.” 

Did she tire of him? Was there a disagreement which she brought 
about? “Some twenty-seven lyrics all seem to refer to the same incident. 
Apparently some misunderstanding that arose between them was sustained 
through pride and ended in her deserting him for another .... They part, 
then, and falsely smile to hide their grief before the world. 

“A further group might be formed from the few Rimas left, though 
it is by no means certain that all the pieces comprising it are subsequent in 
date to those of the group just described .... A gloomy resignation 
implies that some new tragedy had come to one already disillusioned in 
spirit and broken in health.” Did he wish to tell us that one whom he loved 
had died? Or did the enclosing granite walls, with their iron grating, shut 
within a convent the voice of his beloved? Whether all this is mere fiction, 
or whether a greater loneliness descended upon the poet, the lady of his 
Rhymes appeared no more. 

Unlike the earlier Romantics who had been “exhaustive and plain- 
spoken in reproducing their emotions,” he “preferred a surface restraint 
whose sole effect is to intensify the passion beneath .... Bécquer had 
discovered that unexpressed feelings, so long as their existence was ade- 
quately suggested, could have as much value as those that were expressed 
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in an ordinary way.” Yet he did not “care to represent the subordinated 
elements by blurred lines”; he “let his atmosphere create itself through 
them, allowed the reader’s imagination to supply the unexpressed con- 
necting links. It is a style highly appropriate to Bécquer’s whimsical genius 
. . . . While Bécquer may have adopted his impressionistic style from 
foreign sources, may even have borrowed stray thoughts from Heine or 
certain other writers said to have influenced him, the fundamental ele- 
ments of his genius are nevertheless Spanish. 

“As is only natural in the imagery of a poet who was also a painter, 
colour plays a conspicuous part and is used with great originality ... . 
In Bécquer’s character two forces are always at work, idealism and, if the 
phrase be permitted, Andalusianism. And when he paints he sets out on 
his palette two groups of colours corresponding to these two influences. 
The first consists of bright clear tints, the symbolical white and gold pre- 
dominating, with much blue and a considerable amount of green. The 
second consists of flaring reds and purples: colours of fire, of the sun, of 
the intensely blue Sevillian sky, and of light itself... . 

“So sensitive to light and colour, Bécquer is hardly less sensitive to 
sound .... Usually the music is soft, as one would feel to be in keeping 
with his ideals .... The tone and movement and sounds themselves vary 
sensitively as often as his feelings. 

“Most of the Rimas of the second period are written with a slower, 
dreamier rhythm, appropriate to a state of absorption .... The Rhymes 
are not equal in value, but hardly any of them sinks below the level of the 
artistic. Some of them probably are unfinished; a few are not of great 
interest. Yet at least half are of the very highest order. And among these, 
Bécquer’s readers are not likely to forget his painting of a fire-fringed 
storm-cloud, his skies and his sunlit colours. There will always be appre- 
ciation for the goblin fantasy of ‘Cerraron sus ojos, his rapturous love- 
rhymes and the plaintive thought of the swallows that will never return. 
But perhaps lovers of Spanish poetry will remember best the exquisite 
music of the song of the blue bell-flowers.” 


Scenario, Vol. IV, No. 7, luglio, 1935, pp. 372, 373, P. O., “Scenario di 

Spagna.” 

While Spain during the last thirty years has undergone social, cultural, 
and political changes the theatre has continued along traditional paths 
under Benavente, the Quinteros, Mujfioz-Seca, Arniches. Recently the 
Teatro Espafiol with a subvention from the state, under the able leadership 
of the talented director and manager, Rivas-Cherif, has undergone changes 
which might be called the Europeanization of the Spanish theatre. 

The young author of greatest talent is Federico Garcia-Lorca. As a 
dramatist, Garcia-Lorca is a lyrist, who re-echoes the tones of the 
Andalusian romances or ballads. He has achieved his greatest and most 
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recent success on the Madrid boards in the drama Yerma, where he seems 
to be turning to the period of Ibsen. 

One of the most original plays is Otra vez el diablo by Alessandro 
Casona, recently given in the Teatro Espafiol. Here is a modern and 
grotesque portrayal of the myth of Mephistopheles with Margarite Xirgu 
playing with great success the masculine part of the student. 

But interest in the theatre has been focused this year on the tercente- 
nary of Lope de Vega, writer of some eighteen hundred works, who through 
the centuries has had the power to attract crowds to the theatres. The 
Teatro Espafiol has begun their celebration in his honor with the presen- 
tation of Fuente Ovejuna, a drama of peasants who revolt against their 
Comendador. Modern staging has brought extraordinary success. Old 
songs and Andalusian dances skillfully interspersed gave movement to 
the calm cadence of the wedding scene. 

The question arises—will the Spanish theatre gain a European flavor? 
Or will it preserve its rich, peculiar tradition, so illustriously represented 
in Miguel de Unamuno? 


Scenario, Vol. IV, No. 1, maggio, 1935, pp. 250-54, Ez1o Levi, “Cente- 
nario di Lope de Vega.” 


In commenting on the tercentenary of the great Lope, Ezio Levi, as 
so many others who attempt to discuss the work of this genius, devotes 
a disproportionate amount of space to retelling the events of the drama- 
tist’s tempestuous life. Since his readers will presumably be Italians, great 
emphasis is given to the influence which Lope received from Italy. The 
article is most interestingly illustrated with a reproduction of one of the 
portraits of Lope, “Costumi spagnoli del sec. X VI,” “Attore spagnolo, in 
un ritratto di Velazquez,” “Ricostruzione plastica del Corral della Pacheca 
(Esp. di Barcellons, 1930),” “Finale del Bastardo Mudarra, con la firma 
di Lope,” “Un Corral ottomamente conservato,” “Istrione spagnolo, in 
un ritratto di Pejerén.” 

In 1587 occurred Lope’s first adventure in the Corral de la Cruz. All 
the corrales, that is the courtyards used for theatres, were full of actors, 
who alternated with those from Spain, and formed the well-known com- 
panies under Alberto Ganassa and Tristano Martinelli. 

Lope never missed a representation in the theatre, and noted every 
detail of the productions. His art was that of an improvisor, steeped in 
the plots of the Commedia dell’Arte. Italian atmosphere so permeated his 
work that he became unable to free himself from it. The poetic world of 
Spanish epic and legendary tradition, Spanish poetry, sifted into the mold 
of Italian theatrical tradition. 

Of the three corrales, the Ponte, the Principe, and the Pacheca, the only 
permanent one made of stone was the Principe, sponsored by Alberto 
Ganassa. 
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Razé6n y Fe, afio 35, num. 464, setiembre, 1935, Quintin Pérez, “Lope de 
Vega y Calderén. Fases de su rehabilitacién literaria.” 


“Al cerrarse el Tricentenario de su muerte, puede Lope de Vega darse 
por rehabilitado como poeta dramatico nacional. Han sido menester dos 
siglos, el trabajo de muchos investigadores. De intento dije ‘poeta nacional’ 
porque es un fendémeno curioso, indicio de un problema critico: a lo largo 
de ese proceso, y alternando con el nombre de Lope, va siempre como 
contraste o como complemento, el de Calder6n. Nada tan instructivo como 
seguir las fases de su rehabilitacion alternante. 

“Fase Primera: Toca a Lope. De su muerte apenas si es pasado un 
siglo; pero con él han pasado tantas cosas para Espafia: la sombra de sus 
conquistadores, la fortuna de sus generales, los reyes mismos de Austria 
han pasado y con ello algo que parecia como el alma de la raza. Se vive 
de Francia. Los hombres de letras se avergiienzan de ser espafioles y 
encierran con llave en las bibliotecas a Calderon y Lope. 

“De pronto una voz autorizada salié a su defensa allende el Rin.” 

The reference is to Lessing, who in his critical attacks on the classic 
French drama in the Hamburgische Dramaturgie, numbers LX to LXX, 
compared Corneille’s Le Comte d’Essex with the Spanish comedia Dar la 
vida por su dama: el conde de Sex; de un Ingenio de esta corte. Lessing 
thought the author was Lope, as he knew nothing about Antonio de Coello. 
(See Morel-Fatio, Bulletin Hispanique, III, 365.) Lessing had much to 
say about Lope’s art. 

“Segunda Fase: Romanticismo aleman. Tieck y Schlegel. Programa, 
una filosofia teoséfica cuya cuna esta en la India; religion cristiana en un 
como segundo Romano Imperio, y, a servicio del culto, poesia y musica; 
y por modelos Shakespeare y mas propiamente Calderon. Era muy natural ; 
todos sus ideales los veian personificados en él; tan natural, como la menor 
estima que los dos hermanos mostraron por Lope. ... 

“La mayor interés de la segunda fase es haber inducido un movimiento 
en Espafia, y ello por doble via: una posterior a 1830, a través de Francia, 
mediante los espafioles alla emigrados, y otra, directa y simultanea, por 
Bohl de Faber. ... En Espajia el Romanticismo bien poco se acordé de Lope. 
‘Lo unico interesante—dice Menéndez y Pelayo—son las paginas de un 
articulo de don Agustin Duran en la Revista de Madrid, 1839.’ 

“Tercera Fase: [Romanticism was followed by a reaction toward real- 
ism.] Y he aqui el fendmeno que hay que estudiar : a medida que el mundo 
superior y trascendental de la idea y del espiritu se oscurece, mengua y se 
oscurece la figura de Calderén; y a medida que surge el mundo real, surge 
y se va agrandando la de Lope. El fendénemo se verifica en Alemania y 
reproduce en Espafia generalmente; y aunque con fases mas cortas, en 
autores particulares de larga vida. ... El caso tipico es Grillparzer. [See 
Grillparzer und Lope de Vega von Arturo Farinelli, Berlin, 1894.] 

“En 1894 aparecia en La Espatia Moderna el articulo de Farinelli 
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‘Grillparzer.’ Ese afio ira con piedra blanca en los fastos de Lope: en él 
recibié nuestro gran critico [Menéndez y Pelayo], no su vocacion, pero si 
impulso y direcci6n definitivos. ... La estatua de Lope descansa en los seis 
tomos Estudios sobre el teatro de Lope de Vega. 

“Cuarta Fase: Entre las notas del llamado modernismo literaria, una 
muy caracteristica es la junta de superficialidad con pretensiones de tras- 
cendencia : de ahi su lema: ‘Nombrar no, sugerir; o sea, robar el fondo de 
las cosas’; de ahi su procedimiento, simbolismo en la concepcidén, alegoria y 
metafora sobre metafora en la forma. Es curioso que se haya querido 
remontar su origen hasta Gongora. ... De él a Calder6n el paso era facil. 
‘No se explica — escribia A. Valbuena en 1928 — como la vuelta de Gon- 
gora en la lirica no ha traido aun de un modo pleno la vuelta en el teatro 
de Calder6n’ ... 

“Conclusién: Calder6n y Lope de Vega son los poetas dramaticos na- 
cionales en el siglo de oro. Se ha visto: cuando dentro, en Espafia, se quiere 
trocar lo castizo por lo extranjero, de ellos principalmente se detesta, y 
cuando de fuera se busca el alma de la raza, en ellos se la busca. Lope de 
Vega crea el teatro, Calderén lo perfecciona. Representantes del alma 
nacional, ninguno lo es por entero y separado, sino se reparten zonas, por 
decirlo asi, complementarias y contrapuestas. ... 

“Los mismos problemas Lope los plantea y resuelve en aire espafiol, en 
tierra espafiola ; Calderon, en una atmésfera superior y comin, en la region 
universal de las almas; por eso a Lope se le conoce y admira mas cuanto 
mas uno se entra en Espaifia; a Calderén, cuanto mas afuera se sale en este 
sentido. Lope es mas nacional, Calder6én mas internacional.” 
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[Department conducted by Dr. WALTER V. KAuLFERs, Associate Editor] 


The North Central Association Quarterly, Vol. X, No. 2, October, 
1935.—From “A Critical Study of Curriculum Offerings” (pp. 207-18), 
in over 550 accredited high schools in Illinois, outside Chicago, for the 
years 1932-35, J. A. Clement and A. W. Clevenger obtained the following 
data on the status of the foreign languages in the secondary school curricu- 
lum: “Taking all of the schools into account, Latin is by far the most 
widely represented among the foreign language offerings. Approximately 
from 90 to 100 per cent of all of the schools offer Latin I and II.... 
Much above 50 per cent of the larger schools offered Latin III during 
1934-35. 

“German III is offered very little in the schools except in those having 
1,000 enrollments or over, and then to the extent of about 25 per cent of 
the schools. On the other hand, German I and II were offered in from 
one-fifth to one-half of the schools having enrollments of 500 and above, 
during 1934-35. Next to Latin, French is the most widely offered foreign 
language. It is widely represented in all-sized groups of schools. In the 
schools of 100 enrollments and fewer, a little less than 10 per cent offer 
both French I and II, and in the schools of from 101 to 250 over one-fifth 
offer it. Then in the schools with enrollments of 250 and over, much over 
50 per cent offer two years. Spanish I and II are offered in a comparatively 
small number of the smaller schools of 250 enrollments and under. In 
the two larger groups of schools the frequency of offerings increases 
in a range of from 25 to 80 per cent or more of the schools” (pp. 209-10). 
Commenting on the distribution of offerings, the investigators raise the 
question: “. . ... why should any one foreign language continue to be 
represented so much more widely than any other one in the high-school 
offerings? Are we not far enough along in our educational thinking to 
grant that at least several of the foreign languages ought to be offered 
with equal frequency, especially in case of high schools having enrollments 
of 250 or over.... ?” 

School and Society, Vol. XLII, No. 1077, Saturday, August 17, 1935. 
“To Teachers of Foreign Languages and Professors of Education” is the 
title of a stimulating article by Charles E. Young and John Guy Fowlkes 
of the University of Wisconsin (pp. 231-33). “Except where here and 
there a director or supervisor in a public school system or a department 
head somehow acquires dictatorial powers and forces subordinates to fol- 
low a program or method, modern language teachers like to teach. ‘a leur 
maniére.’ Some who were not on the staff of the study [the reference is to 
the Modern Foreign Language Study] may be showing their pique by 
refusing to be guided by recommendations and by telling the world in loud 
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and brazen voices why they refuse the advice of the report .... Though 
many fail to admit it, the problem of the function of foreign language in 
education is one of the roots, perhaps the taproot, of the dilemmas, dis- 
sents, minority reports, round robins, and what not. That this function can 
remain the same in times that are fluid as it was in times that were rela- 
tively static is out of the question. Equally absurd are the claims for for- 
eign language advanced by language enthusiasts. Making claims for any 
subject that are out of all line with possibilities merely renders the subject 
ridiculous. That has been done for foreign language, and critics have not 
failed to make the most of it” (p. 231). 

“ . .. Whether foreign language teachers like it or not, it is the 
administrator, not the teacher, who makes the curriculum. The teacher 
shares in making only when he so conducts his classes that his subject 
commends itself to the public. Tradition is a powerful force in education, 
and thus far foreign language is coasting comfortably along with tra- 
dition. To count too much on tradition is likely to prove a mistake” 
(p. 233). 

“Let us declare a truce on quarrels over techniques .... Let educa- 
tionists, foreign language teachers, and psychologists cease to regard each 
other with suspicion or disdain. Success in any great or important under- 
taking comes from co-operation, not from dissension” (p. 233). 

Vol. XLII, No. 1079, Saturday, August 31, 1935.—Using the Co-opera- 
tive Latin Test, Form 1933, in grades nine to twelve, J. Wayne Wright- 
more sought to obtain an objective “Appraisal of Newer Practices in 
Latin Teaching” (pp. 302-4). “The scores of 125 pupils who had been 
taught Latin according to newer-type practices showed superiority in the 
tests of knowledges and skills in that language to an equal number of 
equated pupils who had received Latin instruction by standard methods. 
In teaching Latin the emphasis of the newer-type practices was on wide 
and varied reading activities to which grammar and syntax were related 
in a subordinate and functional manner. Although the scores of the newer- 
type school pupils were superior to the standard-type, the superiority was 
not statistically significant . . . . such innovations as vitalized language 
approach through English vocabulary, an emphasis upon collateral read- 
ing, upon reading Latin as Latin, the use of many easy Latin texts de- 
signed for reading, the functional study of grammar and employment of 
realia do not detract from scholarship in Latin. If anything, these prac- 
tices enrich pupil achievement both in measurable and unmeasurable out- 
comes.” It will be observed that the findings of this investigation com- 
pare favorably with those obtained for French, as reported by the same 
investigator. [See reviewer’s abstract in the May Hispanza, p. 206.] 

The Modern Language Journal, Vol. XX, No. 1, October, 1935.—The 
philosophy of educational values underlying Professor Lawrence A. Wil- 
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kins’ views on “Language Appreciation” (pp. 27-30) is indicated in the 
following excerpts: “Art appreciation is, in my mind, one of the great 
media of humanistic education. Cannot language appreciation, especially 
in view of the basicness of language, be made also a great tool of humanis- 
tic education?” (p. 28). “Is active art for all? Can all be taught to draw, 
to sketch, to paint, to model in clay? There are those who claim that in 
one or more of these media any human being can ‘express himself’ to 
some extent, can find satisfaction and pleasure for himself, though his 


efforts may bring little joy to others .... there has been found another 
type of art education that is not active .... This new type is known as 
art appreciation. It is aimed at a feeling for the beautiful .... Is this 


passive art of any value? I should say that it has the greatest educational 
value of any phase of art in education” (p. 28). It is the writer’s convic- 
tion that we should have a double-track program of foreign language 
offerings—courses in language, similar to those now in vogue, and courses 
in language appreciation for the terminal student. [The reader will be 
interested in the new syllabus for the latter type of course published in the 
September issue of High Points, reviewed below. ] 

Renewed assurance of the educational values of foreign language study 
is given by Professor Bayard Q. Morgan in his article “Why I Believe 
the American High School Should Teach Foreign Languages” (pp. 24— 
26). The emphasis which the author places on the building of an Ameri- 
can worild-citizenship is a further indication of the social trend character- 
izing the reorientation of foreign language teaching both at home and 
abroad. 

The Texas Outlook, Vol. XIX, No. 5, May, 1935.—“. . . . he who has 
not studied it has missed a pleasing experience,” writes Petricia Bookman 
in “Making Spanish Justify Itself” (p. 34). The emphasis which the 
author places upon the building of an enlightened world-citizenship is in 
close accord with the contemporary renaissance of social-cultural values 
in education. The interested reader, however, will probably regret that the 
writer did not indicate what specific changes in content and learning activi- 
ties are implied in this reorientation of foreign language instruction. 
When 83 per cent of foreign language students drop the study within two 
years, it is highly doubtful if the work is generally “a pleasing experience.” 

Vol. XIX, No. 8, August, 1935.—Practically all the major problems of 
foreign language instruction are touched upon in Laurella Burnham’s 
article on the “Revised Curriculum for Spanish” (pp. 22-23). Of special 
interest are the writer’s observations concerning the social-cultural objec- 
tives: “Far more important ... . is the elimination of a narrow provin- 
cialism on the part of most students, who, even though they study history, 
ancient, medieval, and modern, fail to feel much kinship with or sympathy 
toward other nations .... Similarly, we may hope for the elimination 
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of the kind of ‘jingoism’ often found in the high-school student, and the 
substitution of a sincere effort to evaluate the civilization of another land, 
choose the best it has to offer, avoid its blunders, and adapt it where fitting 
to one’s own country, thus leading to a broad civic intelligence . .. .” 
(p. 22). 

If these are the major values of foreign language study, it is obvious 
that the curriculum in effect today requires substantial revision in both 
content and methodology. The writer’s sympathy with proposals for de- 
ferring purely preparatory courses to the upper division of the high 
school is in general accord with her philosophy of educational values. 
Unfortunately, however, she does not indicate what offerings should re- 
place present courses at the lower-division or junior high school level. 

The Classical Journal, Vol. XXXI, No. 1, October, 1935.—To the 
department entitled “Hints for Teachers,” Jonah W. de Skiles (Louisville 
Public Schools, Kentucky) contributes a suggestion on “Word Study” 
which may have meaning for integration in modern language classes 
(pp. 55-56). “A device for showing pupils how helpful Latin may be in 
their other studies and for making them realize how great a number of 
English words is derived from Latin and Greek is to give them lists of 
words, culled from other subjects. The pupils should be required to find 
a good definition for each word and also its derivation; e.g., library— 
a collection of books [< L. libraria, < librarius, belonging to books 
(liber) }.” 

Vol. XXXI, No. 2, November, 1935.—A hint for foreign language 
clubs is contained in the November issue: “In recent years soap sculpture 
has become prominent among the applied arts. It has been successfully 
employed in Latin club and classroom projects and in joint projects of the 
Latin and art departments” [Hints for Teachers, p. 116]. 

The need for orientation courses in classic cultures is stressed by L. 
Denis Peterkin in “The Classics in School and College” (pp. 89-98). “No 
thoughtful person can deny the supreme value of the contribution made to 
the civilization of the world by the Greeks and Romans, but what the 
classicists so often ignore is that practically all of those values are attain- 
able without a knowledge of the Greek and Latin languages. The one 
exception is the esthetic appreciation of the literature, and even this is not 
entirely dependent on a reading of the original” (p. 91). “I wonder if the 
method we have been pursuing in the teaching of the classics in school and 
college has not been a putting of the cart before the horse. We have in- 
sisted on a study of the language first, and have assumed that an under- 
standing of the peoples and an interest in their achievements would natu- 
rally follow. In practice it has worked out that little save language study 
was done in the schools, and anything further was reserved for college. So 
the majority of students go to college with but the haziest ideas on all that 
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is implied by Greek and Roman civilization, and in many cases pursue the 
matter no further .... I suggest, therefore, that we revise our present 
process and begin with a course in Greek and Roman civilization, either 
preceding or accompanying the beginning course in Latin in schools” 
(p. 93). “Today in the Loeb and other series, so many good translations 
are available that it is foolish to ignore this avenue of approach. I am 
afraid that if we continue our shortsighted opposition to the reading of 
the classics in translation the time will come when they will be read only 
in translation” (p. 94). [Is it possible that these observations may have 
implications also for the modern languages ?] 

High Points, Vol. XVII, No. 7, September, 1935.—“The Proposed 
Syllabus in Modern Foreign Languages for Pupils of Lower Linguistic 
Ability” (New York City), by Eugene Jackson, L. A. Wilkins et al., may 
be regarded as the most significant recent contribution to the foreign lan- 
guage curriculum (pp. 5-32). Teachers appreciative of the need for offer- 
ing differentiated courses to terminal students will value the report for its 
concrete outline of content and learning activities, its specific suggestions 
relative to teaching practice, and its brief but well-chosen bibliographical 
lists of realia, collateral reading books, songs, and other teaching aids in 
French, German, Spanish, and Italian. The point of view of the authors 
is well expressed in the Preface: “. . . . our pupils are still subject to the 
State examinations, which still insist upon the minutiae of grammar and 
upon translation, despite protests made by our first assistants in languages. 
Teachers still feel they must devote considerable time to the drilling of 
pupils for this type of Regents’ examinations. 

“The conception of a foreign language as a code (grammatical and 
syntactical) to be mastered in study, as a sort of training for mathematical 
precision, as a set of rules (and exceptions thereto) to be learned, is prob- 
ably a worthy one for certain types of pupil mentality. But other types 
flee therefrom as from the pest... .” (p. 5). “It is no answer at all to 
say that such students should not be in the high schools, or that they should 
have been better trained in the elementary or vocational schools, or that 
they should be in trade schools. The fact is that we have them with us and 
that their number is likely to increase rather than decrease” (p. 6). “The 
teachers of modern languages can say: ‘We wish to take only those stu- 
dents who are linguistically gifted; students who are capable of attaining 
the traditional aims of modern language study by the traditional methods’ 
.... For modern language teachers to adopt the latter attitude would be 
to renounce their position as educators .... They would sink to the 
level of mere purveyors of subject matter, selling their birthright for a 
mess of paradigms” (pp. 6-7). “The proposed course . . . . will require 
something more than mere vendors of verbs and peddlers of paradigms. 
It will demand progressive, earnest, resourceful language teachers, who 
know that the subject of modern languages is a splendid instrument for 
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educating students of all kinds, not only students of a selected group” 
(p. 9). 

The School Review, Vol. XLIII, No. 9, November, 1935.—“Within 
the school year 1934-35,” writes Ella B. Adams, “Northwestern High 
School in Detroit, Michigan, finished the second year of general language. 
We feel that this subject has now passed the experimental stage and is 
well established as a two-year subject for the curriculum” (p. 664). The 
content of the course, as described under the caption “General Language 
in the High School” (pp. 664-71), involves a study of “the purpose of 
language and the development of language” in the first semester. Written 
language and its growth to the alphabet stage is also emphasized at this 
level. “This study gives an opportunity to learn some of the customs of 
various countries around the Mediterranean and their contributions to 
world-civilization. Attention is given to Egypt, Babylonia, Phoenicia, 
Crete, Greece, and Rome. From Rome the class moves to Britain and 
learns of the various invasions of the island and their effects on the 
English language” (p. 666). 

In the second semester, considerable attention is given to Latin. 
“About the seventh week the class starts to read Reed’s Julia and finishes 
twenty-five or more pages of connected material. The stories appeal to 
the class, and the vocabulary is good” (p. 666). 

“The third semester is spent equally between French and German.... 
Only enough grammar is learned to enable the pupils to read easy stories 
and anecdotes in each language ... .” (p. 666). 

“The final semester is the crown and glory of the whole course and its 
chief delight. The first two weeks are given to the study of about fifty 
Greek roots. Words are formed from the roots and used in sentences. 
Attention is then turned to mythology .... Each day during the first part 
of the class hour [the class] tell of pertinent things that they have seen or 
heard .... One girl, for example, found a copy of Lucian’s Dialogues 
in the library .... The class enjoyed some of these immensely .... An 
interesting bulletin board is in charge of a committee which arranges the 
new material contributed each week. The pupils have kept a list of the 
references that they have met in their reading and other contacts. These 
are listed in a card index with the exact quotations and their sources. 
About 150 such recordings have been made” (p. 667). 

In view of the socially significant cultural values of the offering, one 
is puzzled why such a program of educative experiences should be reserved 
exclusively for “pupils who have an ability range from lower Y to the bot- 
tom of the Z’s in our X-Y-Z grouping” (p. 665). Is it possible that an 
offering in general linguistics, considered worthy of graduate students in 
our most select universities, can be suitable only for the less intelligent and 
near-morons in high school? The general reader will probably ask himself 
also “What is the central unifying thread serving to integrate these many 
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worth-while, but seemingly diverse, educative experiences?” In view of 
the renewed emphasis on language appreciation, as evidenced in the fore- 
going article and that of Wilkins [see abstract above], the reviewer’s dis- 
cussion “Cultural Orientation in Language Arts,” in the same issue of 
the School Review (pp. 710-12), may be of timely interest. 

Progressive Education, Vol. XII, No. 6, October, 1935.—Although 
Marion Emory has in mind primarily literature in English, it is not im- 
probable that the following challenging observations from her article 
“Modern Youth and the Classics” (pp. 384-87) may have implications 
for the choice of reading material for foreign language classes: “. . . . the 
classics have been venerated out of all proportion to their individual 
merits ; this has brought them in large ill-assorted numbers into classrooms 
where students were not ready to receive them. Those that have seemed 
safe for the adolescent have been selected—safe, but not always under- 
standable; safe, but not always unexpurgated ... . safe, but often deadly 
dull and moth-eaten on the edges through our own disinterest and disuse. 
These dishes we have offered—sometimes with our tongue in our cheek— 
to boys and girls who were ripe for reading. 

“What they wanted was life! What we gave them was ofttimes preach- 
ing about life, gross misrepresentations of it to eyes turned to the present- 
day world. And then we wonder why modern youth will have none of 
the classics! .... We have closed the books of the past with the closing 
of our textbooks at the end of our literature courses. We have turned loose 
greedy adolescents to graze on the whole ill-assorted field of modern 
literature without a guiding star to steer them safely. If they wander into 
dark alleys, along hazardous paths, and beside stagnant pools, who is to 
blame? What have we done to direct their steps through the maze? We 
have choked the flowers of the past; we have failed to recognize the 
healthy bloom of today. They will go on reading in spite of us, without 
faith in our choices, without the development of independent thinking and 
judgment, without standards of taste” (pp. 386-87). [Had the author 
been writing about the foreign languages she would probably have added 
(1) that literary pedantry does not contribute to effective reading habits 
among younger students, and (2) that texts used in upper-division or 
graduate courses in the university are (owing to the wide differences in 
social maturity and linguistic facility prevailing among the learners) ipso 
facto inappropriate for use in ordinary high-school classes. ] 

The Journal of Educational Psychology, Vol. XX VI, No. 6, Septem- 
ber, 1935.—The conclusions from “A Comparison of Two Types of For- 
eign Language Vocabulary Test” (pp. 435-42) are summarized by John 
M. Stalnaker and William Kurath as follows: “Two highly reliable 
twenty-minute tests in German vocabulary were constructed—a best-an- 
swer recognition test and a context recall test—and administered to one 
hundred eighty-four students in... . elementary German [on February 14, 
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1935].” “The results show that the context test is slightly more reliable 
and is preferred by a slightly greater number of the students as the fairer 
test. The two tests correlate with intelligence and with instructor’s esti- 
mates to about the same extent. The best-answer form is easier to score. 
The results show that the two tests measure very nearly the same ability. 
Which test should be used in a given situation would depend on factors 
other than those which were studied in this experiment . . . . the lucky 
guessers on the recognition test are also the fortunate recallers on the 
recall test.” 

Sierra Educational News, Vol. XX XI, No. 4, April, 1935.—Teachers 
of Spanish will be interested to know that in a survey of the “Educational 
Desires of Transient Boys” (pp. 31-32), conducted by George E. Outland, 
63 out of 134 youths in Los Angeles County listed Spanish as a desirable 
subject of study. This fact gives additional proof of the wide extent to 
which linguistic interests prevail in certain population areas. Can it be 
doubted, however, that this interest is not centered in the conventional 
“disciplinary,” English-improving, grammar-preparatory course? 

Photoplay Studies, Vol. I, No. 4, October, 1935.—“A Study Guide to 
the R.K.O. Radio Screen Version of Alexandre Dumas’ The Three Mus- 
keteers” represents an interesting development in the field of photoplay 
appreciation, presenting new opportunities for the integration of foreign 
language work with other subjects and with extra-school activities. Pages 
12 to 17, for example, give excellent exercises for the integration of class 
work in French with interests in the field of the moving picture. These 
include interesting questions for discussion, a jeu des adjectifs, un projet 
de composition; and a dramatized scene entitled “Un Moment Drama- 
tique.” Teachers of Spanish will be interested in the similar guide for Don 
Ouixote. 

Junior-Senior High School Clearing House, Vol. X, No. 1, Septem- 
ber, 1935.—Since foreign languages are still taught primarily as skill- or 
tool-subjects, a citation from the newer methodology in “Nonvocational 
Typewriting in the Junior High School” (pp. 35-38) may have implica- 
tions for modern language teaching—especially as regards skills in oral 
reading, pronunciation, extemporaneous expression, and the like. Accord- 
ing to R. F. Brown: “Studies in the psychology of skill and motor learning 
clearly indicate that in the early stages of the acquisition of a skill the 
correctness (form) of the motion deserves first consideration, speed of 
those motions second, and refinement and accuracy last. It seems obvious 
that if the form of the motions is good, and the rate is as high as will be 
used in actual performance, accuracy will follow. Too much emphasis 
upon accuracy in the early stages . . . . tends to fix a slow rate with 
consequent difficulty when an attempt is made to raise it to a practical and 
useful level” (p. 37). 
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[Department conducted by Frances Douc.as, Associate Editor] 

Salvador de Madariaga calls attention to the fact that, although Spain 
no longer ranks as one of the dominating political and economic powers, 
she is still one of the great universal powers of the world. Count Keyser- 
ling, the German social philosopher, on his last visit to the Peninsula, in 
making a renewed study of Spain found that, notwithstanding the change 
from Monarchy to Republic, spiritual values have not been destroyed. In 
the end it is the spiritual values that prevail. Out-of-date tenets may lose 
force, but such inherent qualities as friendship, nobility, gentlemanliness, 
do not depend on any movement or tendency. They are fundamentals of 
human nature, and that they are to be encountered primarily in Spain, 
Keyserling considers, is the greatest portent of her future. In the opinion 
of many thinkers of renown a new period of greatness for Spain is be- 
ginning now. 

Through such writers as de Madariaga, Unamuno, Menéndez Pidal, 
and many others, Spain still commands the attention of the intellectual 
world. The Spanish book is a vehicle that carries Spanish culture to the 
uttermost parts of the earth. Interest in Spanish literature beyond the 
borders of Spain has always been pronounced, but never more than at 
present. Translations of Spanish works are popular. Leading these is 
the second volume La rebeli6én de las masas,! by José Ortega y Gasset, 
the original of which is in the fifth edition. Vida y desventuras de Cer- 
vantes,? by Mariano Tomas, done into English by Warre B. Wells, has 
made a strong appeal, and is considered by one reviewer superior to the 
Don Quijote of T. Y. Ibarra, but to another critic as lacking the allure 
and sparkle of the work of that brilliant author to whom both English and 
Spanish are as native tongues. Concha Espina’s novel Agua de nieve, 
translated by Terrel Louise Tatum under the title The Woman and the Sea, 
which came out over a year ago, was honored by being named one of the 
notable books of the quarter by the Yale Review. Spain might be expected 
to excel in novels of bullfighting, and Alejandro Pérez Lugin’s authentic 
work, Currito de la Cruz,‘ the story of a great matador, has been brought 
over into English by Sidney Franklin, the noted American bullfighter, who 


1 La rebelién de las masas, by José Ortega y Gasset, 325 pages. Revista de 
Occidente, Madrid, 1929. Ptas. 9. 

2 Vida y desventuras de Cervantes, by Mariano Tomas, 240 pages. Editorial 
Juventud, S.A., Barcelona, 1933. Ptas. 6. 

8 Agua de nieve, by Concha Espina, 366 pages. Renacimiento, Madrid, 1915. 
Ptas. 5. 

4 Currito de la Crus, by Alejandro Pérez Lugin, 503 pages, 14th edition, two 
volumes. Pueyo, Madrid, 1926. Ptas. 8 los dos tomos. 
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is qualified to translate the vernacular of the profession. A very recent 
Spanish work to appear in English is Pro Patria, translated by James 
Cleugh from the original of Im4n,° a novel of the Moroccan war, by 
Ramon J. Sender, who was a war correspondent for a newspaper in Ma- 
drid during the struggle against Abd-el-Krim. English is the seventh lan- 
guage into which /mdén has been translated. It is a ruthless description of a 
savage contest, and is considered an indictment of all wars. Many more 
Spanish works newly made available for readers of English might be 
mentioned, but some of the more recent Spanish books claim attention. 

Dr. Gregorio Marafién’s Ensayo biolégico sobre Enrique IV de Ca- 
stilla y su tiempo® has been in such demand that a new edition has been 
necessary. As a result of clinical analysis of data referring to the condi- 
tion of Henry the Fourth of Castile, of applying physiologic and patho- 
logic methods to knowledge of certain historical facts, Dr. Marafion 
reaches the conclusion that the unanimous opprobrium that rests upon 
the name of the unhappy monarch is partially unjustified. The study also 
results in clearing to a certain extent the reputation of Dofia Juana, his 
second wife, of implications of unfaithfulness. 

The truth concerning Enrique IV and Dofia Juana is of prime impor- 
tance because of events that developed during their reign which are memor- 
able for the history of Castile and the world. Marafion finds that the 
epithet La Beltraneja is unjustly applied to Princess Juana, the daughter 
of this union; that it is due to the heat of the political passion of the times 
and to the question of her legitimacy, inheritance, and accession in the 
struggle between her partisans and those of Dofia Isabel. 

The picture of Enrique IV is graphic. He is described as a lover of 
solitude. The conversation of people disturbed him. He spent the greater 
part of his time in the forests, not so much for the pleasure of hunting, of 
which, like his father, he was excessively fond, as to avoid association 
with men of his class. In these excursions he foregathered by preference 
with ruffians and people of low caste. Because of his great love for the 
wild animals of his forests, he gave orders that they must not be killed, 
with the result that the deer and wild boars devastated the planted fields. 
While the farmers, prohibited from driving them away, looked on in de- 
spair, the forest creatures stripped the fruit from the trees and devoured 
the very vegetables in the gardens. 

On his trips into the country Enrique went dressed in old clothes of 
the gloomiest colors, a long cape dragging from his shoulders, a dark- 
colored cap drawn down over his ears, wearing shabby buskins and rough 


5 Iman, by Ramon J. Sender, 272 pages. Editorial Cenit, S.A., Madrid, 1930. 
Ptas. 5. 

® Ensayo biolédgico sobre Enrique IV de Castilla y su tiempo, by Gregorio 
Marafién, 216 pages. Espasa Calpe, S.A., Madrid, 1934. Ptas. 5. 
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leggings. Spiritually he was underdeveloped, and was of flaco corazén, 
having been seen to weep hysterically like a woman on receiving bad news. 
He was fond of melancholy music, and took delight in doleful songs. His 
hand was cold and moist. A strange personality he was, and one who 
seemed to be ever tormented by gloomy omens. 

Historians frankly described him as “feo.” To a friendly chronicler 
his head seemed like that of a lion, but to another who was hostile, like 
that of a monkey. 

Dojia Juana, the second wife and a sister of the King of Portugal, was 
an unwilling victim in an atmosphere of corruption. Her beauty aroused 
the admiration of all who saw her. “Mujer de esplendente hermosura” 
was the expression of the Spanish writer Palencia; but she referred to her- 
self as the “sad Queen.” Her coming to the court of this uncouth monarch, 
accompanied as she was by a group of beautiful women of Portugal, must 
have been a cruel blow to a woman of her sensitive nature. 

The life of Dofia Juana in this atmosphere of mingled depravity and 
refinement, subjected as she was to every imaginable form of humiliation, 
would provide material for a novelist. After years of mental torture she 
was turned over as a hostage by her husband to the Archbishop of Sevilla 
and shut up in the fortress of Alaejos. Even here she was not free front 
molestation. Finally, assisted by Don Pedro de Castilla, the great-grand- 
son of Peter the Cruel, and by Juan Hurtado, she made her escape. She 
was let down from a tower in a basket at the end of a long rope and rode 
away on horseback. Her life was not free of guilt, but nevertheless Ma- 
rafion declares that he is impelled to remove his hat when standing beside 
her tomb. It is a very Spanish trait, he says, to heap blame and censure 
upon a poor feminine head. This has increased with the passing of years 
and the malice of people in general. 

Both Enrique IV and Dojia Juana apparently died of poison at the 
hands of enemies. In the Court of Castile poisoning was the most effica- 
cious means of removing those who stood in the path of political ambition. 

Dr. Marafién presents a vivid picture of Spain during the later years 
of the Middle Ages, when the Renaissance had just begun to dawn, and 
when moral corruption was general. However, even then, this condition 
was of less intensity in Spain, he believes, than in the rest of Europe. This 
may be because of the charm and loving qualities of the Spanish women. 

Marafion plans to make further studies based on notable figures in 
Spanish history. His investigations will throw the light of recent progress 
in the physiopathology of character and human instinct on the spirit and 
the body, still possible of identification in the depths of the tomb. Biologic 
truth is more difficult to distort than so-called historic truth, and he finds 
it relatively easy to interpret the legends that are built up on the human 
lives of men rather than on their historic lives. 
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F. Carlos Sainz de Robles, a historian and archaeologist of Madrid, 
author of Castillos en Espatia, has produced an equally valuable work in 
Monasterios de Espafia.’ He describes the monasteries of Castilla la 
Nueva, including Catalufia, and those of Galicia, Leén, Extremadura, An- 
dalucia, Navarra, and Aragon, a total of fifty-five. This comprises a study 
so informing and fascinating that it will be welcomed by all who are in- 
terested in Spain. Each chapter is followed by a bibliography, in this way 
calling attention anew to practically all that has been written about these 
ancient institutions. 

The monasteries are studied by Sainz de Robles from every side, the 
architectural, historic, religious, artistic, and traditional. From them 
derived the culture of Spain. He recalls that during the Middle Ages the 
abbeys provided the only spiritual force and the sole intellectual impulse 
for the kingdoms of the reconquest. In them the laws were dictated; and 
there the sovereigns were buried. To the abbey came the nobles weary 
of the struggle of the world. In the abbey the crucibles of knowledge were 
kept glowing. From the ninth to the fifteenth century the term “culture” 
in Spain was a synonym for “the Church”; and the Church was a collec- 
tion of monasteries, abbeys, cenobies, collegiate churches, cathedrals. 
During a period of barbarism Latin science was conserved and developed 
by the distinguished ecclesiastic San Isidro de Sevilla. His followers, Ilde- 
fonso, Justo de Urgel, Julian, Braulio, Fructuoso, prelates and saints, 
created the schools of Toledo, Sevilla, Braga, Zaragoza, and Barcelona, 
centers of innumerable spiritual suggestions. The first chroniclers of 
Spain were members of the clergy: Sampiro, bishop of Astorga; el Na- 
jerense, author of the first democratic history; the monk of Silos, pub- 
lisher of the first literary history. The first Castilian poet, Gonzalo de 
Berceo, was a monk. The most vibrant of the epic poets, author of the 
poem on Fernan Gonzalez, also was a monk. The founder of the only com- 
munity devoted to study and to preaching, Santo Domingo de Guzman, was 
a monk. The great mystic who formed the project of a spiritual crusade 
to convert the Mussulmans, Raimundo Lulio, was a religious. The director 
of the warlike energy of the Military Orders, Reimundo de Fitero, was 
a monk. Theologians, aesthetes, monks, and humanists were the only ones 
to carry forward the important intellectual movements of the fifteenth 
century. “In the vast forest of medieval Spanish culture, the only singers 
were the voices of those connected with the Church; and when they were 
silent, the silence was absolute.” 

Sainz de Robles tells also of the terrible wreckage of the monasteries 
during time of war, of their being burned and looted of their marvelous 
treasures. The Monastery of Las Huelgas at Burgos suffered especially 


7 Monasterios de Espaia, by F. Carlos Sainz de Robles, 111 pages. Ediciones 
Populares Iberia, Barcelona y Madrid, 1934. Ptas. 4. (The size is 8 x 10%.) 
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in 1808 through the rapacity of Bonaparte’s troops, who carried off gold, 
silver, gems, paintings, tapestries, everything on which they could lay 
hand, amounting in value to vast sums of money. 

One of the many uncanny legends that cling about the ancient walls of 
the monasteries is that connected with the opening of the tomb of the 
founder of Las Huelgas, Alfonso VIII, surnamed El Bueno. In 1587 
Philip II sent to the monastery of Las Huelgas as his visitador, Sebastian 
Pérez, bishop of Osma, an inquisitive and meddlesome prelate. Being 
curious to see the condition of the body of Alfonso El Bueno three hun- 
dred and seventy-two years after his death, he ordered the removal of the 
marble slab from the tomb and the opening of his casket. The long-dead 
King appeared seated in his regal chair, his head reclining on a pillow, 
his garments arranged in orderly fashion, the picture of composure. Those 
who saw him testified that, revealing no sign of horror of the last moment, 
he seemed like a statue of himself, or as if he had been permanently frozen. 
With the idea of giving pleasure to Philip II, Sebastian Pérez went so 
far as to remove the magnificent diamond ring from the mummified finger 
of El Bueno. The casket was closed, the marble slab replaced. The bishop 
returned to Madrid, presented himself to the son of Charles II, and offered 
him the ring. But Philip II was horrified and sent the bishop rushing back 
to Burgos to restore the ring to the hand of the dead monarch, saying 
that he hoped the bishop might meet with no evil because of his nefarious 
act, but he spoke in the tone of voice of one who wished that the bishop 
really would get what he deserved for the offense. So Sebastian Pérez 
made his way back to the monastery and reopened the tomb. But as he 
started to slip the ring on the heart finger of the right hand of Alfonso 
VIII, suddenly, as if it were of dust, of smoke, the whole body vanished. 
The crown crashed down to the floor of the casket, the royal robes sank 
into a shapeless mass. This ring is one of the priceless relics Bonaparte’s 
soldiers took with other treasure from Las Huelgas. 

Each chapter in Monasterios de Espama is of no less interest than that 
devoted to Las Huelgas. The story of Montserrat, especially, which from 
earliest times has been a mecca of pilgrimage and mystic exaltation, and 
where the relics and jewels left by travelers in honor of the Virgin have 
been beyond counting, is facinating. If a work of such importance had 
been published here, it would sell for a high price; but this is available 
at only four pesetas. For this reason one cannot complain that there is but 
one illustration, instead of the fifty-five that glorified Castillos en Espaiia. 

Las llamas de “El Fénix,”* by Diego San José, is an intimate breviary 
of Frey Lope Félix de Vega Carpio, published in honor of the third cen- 


tenary of his death, and will prove valuable to students. Rather than a 


8 Las llamas de “El Fénix,” by Diego San José, 248 pages. Editorial Pueyo, 
S.L., Arenal 6, Madrid, 1934. Ptas. 5. 
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learned treatise, Diego San José has written for those only slightly familiar 
with the works of Lope, but he gives a clear and direct picture of the great 
Spanish dramatist of the Golden Age, of the good fortune that befell him, 
as well as of his struggles and exploits, with an impression of the times in 
which he lived. His picture of the Madrid of that day—the steep, narrow 
streets, without sidewalks, which were unknown before the beginning of 
the nineteenth century; the danger of being abroad after nightfall due to 
assassinations and lack of police service—reveals a state of things as dif- 
ferent as possible from the present. The main value of the work consists 
in the depiction of the condition of the early Spanish theatre. He tells of 
the crowds that swarmed the corrales and stood during the performances 
in their enthusiasm for this form of entertainment. The corrales were 
open spaces at the rear of the houses, but the windows of the adjoining 
buildings were more desirable vantage points, and commanded good prices. 
In 1623 Rodrigo de Herrera was allowed to open a window in the wall of 
his house giving a view of the Corral del Principe, but he had to pay an 
annual rental of thirty ducats a year. The money resulting from the rent 
of the corrales of El Principe and El Sol, the two most important, which 
were under the management of religious fraternities, was destined for the 
support of hospitals. Because of lack of lighting, plays were given only in 
the afternoon. The building of the theatres La Cruz and El Principe in 
1582 cost the corrales their patronage, as the public promptly appreciated 
the convenience of being under a roof and the greater facilities for pres- 
entation of the plays. Until 1581 feminine parts in the plays had been 
taken by young boys, but in that year women made their appearance on 
the stage. Lope’s plays took so well with the public that his fame as a 
dramatist was assured after the presentation of the first of his comedies. 

Diego San José relates the love affairs of Lope de Vega with especial 
gusto. As the intimate affairs of the heart described in his works and his 
finest lyrics were mainly autobiographic, this led to many an unpleasant 
scene, even to imprisonment. Lope loved womankind in general, the au- 
thor states, in whatever examples of the beautiful sex came to his hand. 

Lope’s literary efforts yielded him so little pecuniary return that he 
could not exist without the shade of un arbol corpulento, and he placed 
himself under the patronage first of the Duke of Alba, then the Marques 
de Sarria, and last the Duke of Sessa. Although these great men nobly 
kept him from feeling the more poignant pangs of poverty, he not infre- 
quently complained: “Tengo tan poca dicha, que cuando estoy més necesi- 
tado y con mayores obligaciones me falta todo.” 

Diego San José confesses so fanatic a devotion to Lope that in Las 
llamas de “El Fénix” is not the first time he has written of this great 
personality, nor will it be his last. In his ambition to present a work which 
would arouse further interest he has succeeded admirably, for the intense 
and eventful life of the Phoenix of Spain is entertainingly depicted. 








REVIEWS 


General Principles of Language: An Introduction to Foreign Language 
Study, by Witton W. Biancxe. D. C. Heath & Company, Boston, 
1935. xiv + 459 pages. $1.60. 


If language is man’s most significant social invention, and his most 
indispensable instrument of thought, then it would seem not merely jus- 
tifiable but desirable that the student of English or foreign languages 
should be afforded the opportunity somewhere in his school career for 
gaining a cultural overview of the history of language, and an insight into 
the psychological processes underlying speech. Such an exposure to lingu- 
istic culture should make a valuable contribution to the student’s background 
of interest and appreciation in the many associations of daily life, voca- 
tional as well as avocational, in which language functions. Until recently 
the opportunity for obtaining educative experiences in this field was re- 
served almost exclusively for majors in language study who had attained 
graduate standing in the university. With the introduction of orientation 
courses in the language arts, however, the opportunity has been brought 
within the reach of an increasing number of adolescent boys and girls. 

In the light of these circumstances it is gratifying to note Dr. Blancke’s 
contribution to the cause of general language in junior high school educa- 
tion. Drawing from the work of Sapir, Graff, Bloomfield, Jespersen, 
Vendryes, and others, the author has written a text admirably designed to 
give the adolescent boy and girl a cultural perspective of language growth, 
of the relationships between languages, of word formation and derivation, 
and of the more important forms of linguistic change. Such chapters as 
“The Story of the Alphabet,” “How Words Get Their Meaning,” and 
“Language Is a Living Thing,” in Part I, are fascinating reading for their 
interesting and pertinent examples chosen from the linguistic experiences 
of past generations and of contemporary society. The story of the Rosetta 
Stone (p. 79) and of Sir Henry Rawlinson’s discovery of the key to 
Bakylonian inscriptions (p. 80), for example, should hold the attention of 
every high-school boy. 

In Part II the facts of language outlined in the preceding chapters are 
illustrated more fully by means of introductory lessons in Latin, French, 
Spanish, Italian, and German. Here the student is afforded a bird’s-eye 
view of the civilization of the country, an introduction to the pronunciation 
of the language, and an exposure to elementary reading texts. The tryout 
function is subordinated to the cultural study of the languages on the ap- 
preciation level for purposes of comparison with each other and with 
English, and as a means for illustrating the linguistic principles discussed 
in Part I. 

Although the major values of work with the text are destined to be in 
the field of the interests and appreciations, outcomes in the way of knowl- 
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edges and skill will not be lacking. Exposure to the courses should enable 
the student to make measurable gains in vocabulary and spelling ability, 
in pronunciation, in ability to use the dictionary, in knowledge of gram- 
mar, and in Sprachgefuhl or language-consciousness, not to mention in- 
teresting cultural information concerning the contribution of the major 
countries of the world to the progress of civilization. 

From the instructional standpoint, the text has the conventional ear- 
marks of practicability. The questions and semi-objective exercises ac- 
companying each section, and the review lessons at the ends of the chapters, 
are ample and psychologically spaced. Worthy of mention are the helpful 
suggestions to students and teachers distributed in the form of footnotes 
throughout the text. According to the introduction, the arrangement of the 
material is such that the book can be used either in a semester or year 
course, and in classes meeting daily or on alternate days. The many oppor- 
tunities which the text affords for integration of the social studies and of 
foreign languages with work in English constitute strong points in favor 
of its use, though the incorporation of selected lists of collateral readings 
at the end of each chapter would doubtless have enhanced the utility of the 
book for this purpose. 


Report on Modern Language Teaching in Relationship to World Citi- 
zenship, by H. N. Aparr et al. The Modern Language Panel of the 
League of Nations Union Education Committee, 15 Grosvenor Cres- 
cent, London, S.W. 1. 36 pages. 


Contrary to practice in this country, where nation-wide reports and 
recommendations on foreign language teaching are often formulated by 
specialists far removed from the secondary school field, and transmitted 
ex cathedra to teachers, this study of the League of Nations Union Edu- 
cation Committee was prepared by a panel having “an effective majority 
of practising teachers” (p. 1). For this reason, the recommendations of 
the Panel possess sufficient practical significance to have meaning for 
classroom teachers even in the United States. 

While the specific recommendations of the Report regarding the use 
of the “wireless” are as yet difficult to apply in the American high school, 
this handicap is obviously a temporary one, pending further developments 
in the field of the world-reception radio. Indeed, in the case of Spanish 
classes in the Southwest, there is little reason why the suggestions of the 
Panel cannot be adopted to a very large degree. 

For the American teacher of foreign languages, however, the major 
significance of the Report will probably lie in the effective support which 
it lends to the recommendations of frontier thinkers in the field of foreign 
language teaching in this country. As the title indicates, the central uni- 
fying aim recommended for the integration of content and learning ac- 
tivities in foreign language teaching is the building of a creative and 
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enlightened world-citizenship. This objective is in interesting conformity 
with the new emphasis on social values in recent professional articles and 
new-type courses of study appearing in American foreign language circles. 
Would it not be well for American course-of-study committees to adopt a 
unifying objective for the integration of foreign language instruction— 
to avoid the nondescript potpourri of disassociated content, chosen seem- 
ingly without regard for unity, which offerings attempting to stress simul- 
taneously abilities in the use of language as a tool, appreciations of 
language as an art, and interests in foreign culture tend so often to 
become ? 

With respect to the training of teachers for the new foreign language 
curriculum, the Panel states that it “is the high duty of the universities to 
produce modern language teachers who are not mere philologists and 
phoneticians . . . . nor mere academic students of literature but men and 
women able to use the foreign language fluently and correctly and steeped 
in the culture of the foreign people” (p. 9). 

Frontier workers in curriculum revision will doubtlessly be gratified 
by the following confirmation of their views: “We feel that in the first 
two precious years the teaching should aim at the minimum of formal 
grammar and the maximum of human interest, the memory and the emo- 
tions being brought into the service of learning . . . . the course should 
not be a mere logical analysis of the language taught. When the time 
comes, later on in the course, grammar can be a powerful instrument of 
education, and it is, in any case, a necessity in language learning; but our 
pupils of eleven plus can absorb only a modicum” (pp. 10-11). To the 
latter observation the American high-school teacher, reflecting upon his 
own classes, will doubtless say “Amen.” 

Equally worthy of attention is the Committee’s recognition of the 
needs of so-called “terminal” students: “University teachers who examine 
the results have been known to comment that many of the candidates, 
through immaturity or lack of cultural background, are poorly equipped 
to profit by an over-literary course, while scholarship examiners can be 
found to admit that a general study of a country is preferable as well for 
the minority who reach the universities as for the non-academic majority” 
(p. 15). 

Foreign language teachers who feel oppressed by the conservative re- 
quirements of university departments will find a certain measure of con- 


solation in the following paragraph: “. . . . university courses of study 
are a deciding factor in the type of teacher and therefore in the type of 
teaching that is possible in schools . . . . they are the controlling factor 


in the examinations which dominate advanced courses in schools. While 
it is a fact that many teachers are not equipped to take immediate advan- 
tage of a modern language course based on a more liberal conception of 
education, there can be today no defence of a higher certificate course 
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which compels the study of a list of books, all imaginative literature and 
all chosen from a single period, and which makes little or no provision for 
the study of France and the manifold activities and contributions to civi- 
lization of the French people. We have already dealt with the needs of 
schools in this respect and would only stress here the decisive influence for 
good or ill of university courses and university examining bodies” (p. 28). 

Among the curricular innovations recommended in the Report the fol- 
lowing should have implications for foreign language teaching in the 
United States: “That effective courses dealing with the civilisation, insti- 
tutions, history, geography of the country studied be established, and that 
an important place be assigned to these aspects of the work in the ex- 
aminations. This will probably entail an increase in staffing since a con- 
siderable degree of specialisation will be necessary for the teacher of 
‘foreign civilisations,’ and a different technique in examining will have to 
be developed to cope with this aspect of knowledge. Only by such means 
can the . . . . Report be implemented, and it is high time it were done” 
(p. 28). 

With Hagboldt’s Language Learning, Oliver’s Modern Language 
Teachers Handbook, and Wilkins’ New York Syllabus, the Report repre- 
sents one of the four recent professional publications which foreign 
language departments should not fail to place on the “must order” list. 


WaLTER V. KauLFERS 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


Catalogo bibliografico y critico de las comedias anunciadas en los pe- 
riédicos de Madrid desde 1661 hasta 1819, by Apa M. Cor. The Johns 
Hopkins Studies in Romance Literatures and Languages, Extra Vol- 
ume IX. The Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore, 1935. 


The object of this catalogue is to demonstrate the value and the useful- 
ness of periodicals to the student of Spanish drama. It includes all of the 
announcements and remarks of importance published by Madrid periodi- 
cals from 1661 to 1819 about performances of plays given in that period. 
The remarks made by eighteenth-century newspapers are especially inter- 
esting, because they give us an indication of the tastes of the time. Con- 
sider, for example, this criticism of a 1784 performance of Calderén’s La 
hija del aire, published in the Memorial Literario: 

“La historia de Semiramis esta llena de fabulas, que aunque parezca 
que Calderén unas veces la sigue, y otras se aparta, puede tener disculpa 
en las inverosimilitudes, asi la Comedia como de la Fabula, y la Historia. 
.. Desprecié las unidades del lugar y tiempo. ... Buenas maximas de 
politica. ... No repar6é Calderén en quebrantar el uso de vestir en estas 
Comedias los personages; pues debiendo ser los vestidos Asirios, se visten 
al uso militar de hoy; y segun parece, en tiempo de Calderon, se vistié esta 
Comedia a la espafiola antigua.” 
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Professor Coe offers some valuable information which leads to the 
identification of plays that go under several different titles or subtitles. 
She has also been able, in various instances, to determine the real authors 
of some doubtful dramas. However, as the author points out, the identifi- 
cation of all of them can be attained only by studying thoroughly the com- 
plete works of each dramatist and the various monographs treating dra- 
matic art; but such a study lies, obviously, beyond the scope of this very 
useful catalogue. 


The Multiple Stage in Spain during the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Cen- 
turies, by WILLIAM HuTcHINSON SHOEMAKER (A dissertation pre- 
sented to the Faculty of Princeton University in candidacy for the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy). Princeton University Press, Prince- 
ton, 1935. 

This study, dedicated to the memory of Charles Carroll Marden, is an 
important and much needed contribution to the history of Spanish dramatic 
technique. Although the multiple stage technique continued in the period 
of Lope de Vega, Dr. Shoemaker limits himself to an examination of its 
manifestations up to Lope de Vega. The author’s principal source of in- 
formation is the plays themselves, of which more than four hundred have 
been published. 

The multiple stage, according to Dr. Shoemaker, means the division 
of the total stage space into mutually independent sections that had, how- 
ever, easy communication between each other. Thus it was that an actor, 
by passing from one section to another, could travel great distances in an 
instant. The multiple stage could be either vertical or horizontal, or a 
combination of both, especially in the fifteenth century. Three principles 
are involved: juxtaposition of settings or locations, simultaneity of their 
presentation, and imaginative foreshortening of space. The author sees 
in the use of the multiple stage and the changes that it underwent in the 
seventeenth century a persistence of medieval tradition. 

The study is followed by a tentative bibliography of works dealing . : 
either essentially or casually with Spanish dramatic technique prior to 
the seventeenth century. 

| 


Lope de Vega e I’Italia, by Ez1o Levi. Tip. della R. Accademia di Archeo- 
logia, Lettere e Belle Arti, Naples, 1935. (Memoria letta alla R. Ac- 
cademia di Archeologia, Lettere e Belle Arti nella tornata del 18 
dicembre 1934—XIII). 53 pages. 

Professor Ezio Levi characterizes Lope’s art not as one that “s’affermi | 
sopra una linea classica definitivamente raggiunta,” but as an art “in per- | 
petuo movimento, che riesce tanto pin suggestiva appunto perché richiede 
a ogni istante d’essere integrata, compiuta e rifusa dall’immaginazione dei 
lettori o degli spettatori.” Then, after an exposition of the most significant 
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events in Lope’s eventful life, the author speaks of the cultural unity of 
Spain and Italy during the Renaissance. 

Around 1580, when Lope was beginning to write, many Italian com- 
panies of the commedia dell’arte were having great success on the Spanish 
stage. Lope de Vega was the friend of many Italian comici, and he must 
have been an assiduous spectator in the Italian theatres of Madrid. The 
names of the lovers in Lope’s plays, as well as those of the beloved, are 
Italian, according to Professor Levi. The plots of many of his dramas 
are similar to the scenari of the commedia dell’arte ; Lope’s dramatic tech- 
nique makes use of the same conventions: disguises, anagnorisis, mistaken 
identity, coups de théatre, etc. Even later, after Lope has achieved his 
artistic personality, traces of his early contact with the Italian comici are 
still to be found in his dramas; many of these traces or reminiscences are 
yet to be sought out and identified. 

Although the Fénix never was in Italy, he was able to portray Italy 
and Italian life with an amazing vividness. His knowledge of Italy was 
gained through contacts with his Italian friends, through all of the litera- 
ture of the Renaissance—Dante, Petrarca, Ariosto, Tasso, and many lesser 
lights were all in his library—and through his contact with the Duque de 
Sessa, whose anecdotes and whose documents must have inspired many 
a play of Lope. “Jutta la letteratura italiana del Cinquecento insomma 
passa nel teatro di Lope e qui assume un nuovo senso teatrale e vi acquista 
immediatezza di vita drammatica.” Four of the fifty or so Italianate plays 
of Lope, according to Professor Levi’s calculations, are expressions of 
four great Italian dramatic themes: Giulietta (Castelvines y Monteses), 
Parisina (El castigo sin venganza), Lorenzaccio (La quinta de Florencia), 
and Giovanna di Napoli (La reina Juana de NGpoles). 

The Italian popular element appears not only in the folk songs fre- 
quently incorporated in Lope’s dramas, but also in the poet’s comprehen- 
sion and interpretation of the soul of the Italian people, catching its 
longings for liberty, its doleful cries after long suffering of servitude. I 
believe that Professor Levi goes too far in this last assertion. 

In addition to the popular element, a strong Italian influence is seen 
in the language of Lope de Vega’s dramatic works, in which are found 
constantly reminiscences, quotations, and allusions to things Italian. These 
allusions are sometimes so subtle that it is difficult to understand them 
without precise reference to the history and life of the Italy of his time. 

Many of Lope’s graciosos speak Italian and have Italian names. It is 
certain, according to Professor Levi, that Lope did not find his figura del 
donaire in Plautus or Terence, but only in the Italian theatres of Madrid. 
The author believes that, by studying the name, the life, and the language 
of these Italian graciosos, light would be thrown, perhaps, on the for- 
mation and chronology of many of Lope’s plays. It is surprising to see 
how each Italian gracioso speaks the dialect of the particular district 
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from which he is supposed to have come. Thus it is evident not only that 
Lope listened with scrupulous attention to the comici in Madrid, but that 
he was able to catch and reproduce the most subtle dialectal shadings of 
the Italian language. The study is concluded with an appeal to the Italian 
youths to study Lope with a view to restoring each Italian form to its 
original linguistic or dialectal profile. 


Rapu J. MIcHELS 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


Tabaré (an epic poem of the early days of Uruguay), by JuAN ZorRILLA 
pE SAN Martin, of Montevideo. English version by RALPH WALTER 
HuntINnctTon, Buenos Aires, 1934. 174 pages. $2.00 cloth bound. (The 
price may be sent by check on New York or currency in a registered 
letter to R. W. Huntington, Calle Lavalle, 1268, Buenos Aires, Argen- 
tina.) 

Of all the poetic evocations of aboriginal life in America, Tabaré is the 
best known and most widely read. Since its first publication about fifty 
years ago, it has passed through many editions. A romantic poem in six 
cantos and more than forty-five hundred verses, it was composed in a 
variety of meters. The hero, Tabaré, was born the son of a Charrua 
Indian and a white captive mother. The memory of her blue eyes and her 
songs brings atavistic instincts into play when as a young man he is 
brought a prisoner to the Spanish encampment and sees Blanca, the sister 
of the Spanish commander. He falls violently in love with the white 
woman. Though his liberty is restored and he returns to the forest, he 
cannot forget. Tragedy however stalks his actions. 

Mr. Huntington’s translation is done in unrhymed verse which allows 
him to follow a somewhat difficult text more accurately. Native words, 
names of plants and the like are left untranslated, but a careful descriptive 
glossary is given. 

Mr. Huntington’s book would be a good one for a high-school library 


to possess to be used as supplementary reading. The Spanish text is much 
too difficult. 


The Year’s Work in Modern Language Studies, by a Number of Schol- 
ars, edited for the Modern Humanities Research Association by WIL- 
LIAM J. EntwistTLe, A.M., Exeter College, Oxford, with the assistance 
of L. W. Tancock, A.B., Ph.D., University College, London. Volume 
V, Year Ending 30 June 1934. Oxford University Press. New York, 
1935. 214 pages. $2.50. 

These annual volumes of bibliography continue to improve and ex- 
pand. They have made for themselves an important place in the library 
of any student of modern language. A certain weakness in Spanish-Ameri- 
can literature is still evident but some progress has been made. 
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Regional Dances of Mexico, by Epirn Jonnston, Austin High School, 
Austin, Texas. Illustrations by Louise Remunp. Banks Upshaw & 
Company, Dallas. 78 pages. $1.28. 

This book is designed to assist the class teacher who must oversee the 
preparation of exercises for public performances and club work. Every 
number in it has been tested and hence is accompanied by simple direc- 
tions for dance formations, costumes, and the like. The material was ob- 
tained at first hand in Mexico. The melodies were taken down as heard 
and arranged in simple form and suitable key for the piano. Even to 
those who may not use the music, the book is valuable for the dialogues 
and description of native life. Two Pan American Day programs, a bibli- 
ography of books about Mexico, and a glossary of Mexican words con- 
clude the book. It may be thoroughly recommended to teachers in search 
of ideas and music for clubs or programs. 


La novela indianista en Hispanoamérica (1832-1889), por ConcHA ME- 
LENDEZ. Madrid, 1934. 195 pages. Monografias de la Universidad de 
Puerto Rico, Serie A, Estudios hispanicos, nim. 2. 

This is the text of the doctoral thesis of the author, now professor in 
the University of Puerto Rico. The chapter on Enriquillo by Manuel de 
Jesus Galvan appeared in the First Special Number of Hispanra last 
year. The dissertation is a very thorough study of the Indian in Spanish- 
American prose literature. The works specially considered are those of 
Gertrudis Gomez de Avellaneda, the legend of Lucia de Miranda in Ar- 
gentina, novels by several Mexican writers, the Cumandé by Juan de Leon 
Mera, and Clorinda Matto de Turner’s Aves sin nido. There is a chrono- 
logical list of twenty-four novels dealing with American aborigines pub- 
lished between the dates chosen by the writer. The period is one in which 
the romantic viewpoint prevailed. The recent Indianista movement in 
Mexico, Peru, and even in Argentina remains to be studied. 


Bibliografia del Lazarillo de Tormes, por ENriguE Macaya LAHMANN. 
Ediciones del Convivio, San Jose, Costa Rica, 1935. 164 pages. 


Sefior Garcia Monje, who has done so much for letters in America 
by the publication of the periodical El Repertorio Americano, continues to 
publish useful small books and has begun a new series of the “Ediciones 
del Convivio,” with the title Estudios Hispadnicos. Dr. Macaya Lahmann’s 
bibliography is Number One. Dr. Macaya lists 122 editions of the La- 
zarillo with valuable notes written after personal examination of many 
of the older ones. Besides, he gives 134 critical references to the work. 


La Princesa est4 alegre, por Cartos Maria Ocantos. Madrid, 1935. 
285 pages. 


This is the latest volume from the pen of that prolific Argentine novel- 
ist. It contains several stories of the type known as novelas cortas. The 
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title of the first is drawn from Dario’s well-known poem. All are written 
in Ocantos’ easy flowing style. 


La Escala de Jacob, por Mario CarvajAL. Bogota, 1935. 105 pages. 


Against a background of natural phenomena the poet places spiritual 
experiences of varied nature and develops their implications in a series of 


fifty sonnets. They worthily continue the poetic tradition of Colombia in 
this line of verse. 


Pacifico-Atlantico. Notas de viaje, por Dominco Metri1. Santiago de 
Chile, 1934. 171 pages. 


When a Chilean travels in Argentina he sees a different country from 
that to which he is accustomed, a country of vast grass-covered plains, 
instead of mountain-enclosed valleys. The environment makes changes in 
its inhabitants. The Argentine Domingo Sarmiento understood this, years 
ago, when he described his country to Chileans in his immortal book 
Facundo. Sefior Melfi, who knows the history of the Rio de la Plata region, 
views the great rivers and the pampa with enlightened intelligence as he 
travels from Buenos Aires to Santiago. 


Don Alonso Henriquez de Guzman y el primer poema sobre la conquista 
de América, por CLEMENTE Patma. Lima, 1935. 77 pages. 


It is a striking fact that many of the Spanish conquistadores were 
moved to set down their American experiences in heroic verse. The grand 
example is, of course, the epic poem La Araucana by Ercilla. But the 
first poem concerning American events was one which was first published 
in the collection of “Documentos para la historia de Espatia” (1886), as 
an appendix to the Vida y hechos de don Alonso Henriquez de Guzmdén, an 
autobiographical account of his stay in Peru between 1535 and 1539. He 
added the poem to his prose narrative, though disclaiming authorship. 
Sefior Palma thinks, however, that he was the author of the poem. Sefior 
Palma prints the version found in manuscript in the National Library of 
Peru with the title Nueva obra y breve en metro y prosa sobre la muerte 
del adelantado don Diego de Almagro, hecha por un testigo de vista por 
los atios de 1550. There are many variants in this version to which the 
editor calls attention in the notes which explain obscure passages. The 
poem consists of thirty-nine octaves of arte mayor. Later poems on Amer- 
ica used the octava real. 


X Y Z (Novela grotesca), por CLEMENTE Patma. Lima, 1934. 247 pages. 

This novel purports to be autobiographical of one Rolland Poe, who 
has discovered a method of creating doubles of living individuals. He goes 
to a South Seas island, sets up his laboratory, and creates a double of 
Greta Garbo with whom he passes his spare time. Fantastic adventures 
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with other doubles fill the pages of the book. In the romanticism of the 
twentieth century, science thus replaces Hoffmann’s elixir of the devil. 


Polvo de dias. Poemas, por Luisa Luisi. Montevideo, 1935. 86 pages. 

Montevideo seems to be the city of Spanish America in which women 
of intellectual type have the greatest opportunity for self-expression. The 
name of Luisa Luisi has long been known among the group of Uruguayan 
women who have distinguished themselves. Since her first volume of 
poems, Sentir (1916), she has published many verses and a valuable vol- 
ume of criticism, A traves de libros y de autores, and announces a second 
volume of literary criticism with the same title. Her verses in the matter 
of form follow modernista models, but are marked by intellectual charac- 
teristics. 


Albas de medianoche, por ATILI0 MACCHIAVELLO VarRAS. Santiago, 1934. 
88 pages. 
There is very little that is Chilean in these poems of sensual love. They 
are composed in the ultra style that does not limit itself to the shackles of 
rhyme or metrical verse; and yet admits itself to be prose. 


Estampas panamefias, por ANTONIO IrA1zoz. Tampa, Florida, 1935. 158 
pages. 
Specimens of Panamefian prose are not easy to obtain. In this volume 
of reprinted journalistic articles on topics relating to affairs on the Isthmus 
and on literature are interesting glimpses of life and thought in that region. 


Poemas nicaragiienses, por PasLo ANTONIO CuaprRA. Santiago de Chile, 
1934. 128 pages. 


En el corazon de nuestras montafias donde sangramos nuestros problemas 

Con el espontaneo espiritu de una Nicaragua tremenda e incalificable, 

En el desmesurado desnudo de limites ignorados, donde no existen caminos 

Sino sendas imaginadas y sentidas por el conocimiento de los Arboles y las 
sefiales del bosque. 


Fuertemente virgen. 

Donde no se alza ni baja la bolsa sino un sol perennemente eclipsado por el lente 
verdoso de las hojas 

Y por las frutas ignoradas 

Y por el ala sin roce de techo ciudadano del pajaro arisco. 


One may not precisely admire the tropical exuberance of the style in 
which this fellow-countryman of Rubén Dario expresses the influence of 
the “nicaragiiense sol,” but full applause should be accorded him for the 
reproduction of the innumerable details of life in his greatly beloved coun- 
try. A book of poems well worth having. 
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Motivos serranos y otros motivos. Prosa y verso, por JUAN BurRGHI. 
Buenos Aires, 1935. 99 pages. 


About fifteen years ago Burghi distinguished himself by publishing 
several volumes of realistic poetry of country life and atmosphere. This 
volume contains poems oi a similar type, “La abeja,” “La acequia,” “Rio 
Mina Clavero.” Other sections are entitled “Las voces cordiales”’ and “Las 
voces intimas.” 


La Quintrala, por MAGDALENA Petit. Santiago de Chile, 1932. 159 pages. 

In the seventeenth century there lived in Santiago de Chile Dojfia 
Catalina de los Rios, “viuda del maestro de Campo, don Alonso de Campo- 
frio y Carvajal, hija legitima del general don Gonzalo de los Rios y de 
dota Catalina Flores Lisperguer,” a descendant, moreover, of the native 
caciques of Talagante. Her mixed ancestry bequeathed her a capricious 
temper and an unfeeling cruelty which was displayed in her treatment of 
her slaves. She was accused, too, of assassinating her father. Gossip 
accused her of being a witch having relations with the Evil One. Thus a 
legend, in which she was known as “La Quintrala,” spread concerning her 
in the country. Sefiorita Petit has written an interesting story about this 
extraordinary woman. The incidents are selected and developed in the 
form more of a psychological than of a historical novel. 


Gemas, por ANTONIO OcHOA-ALCANTARA. Tegucigalpa, 1935. 136 pages. 

The title-page bears the statement, “Obra declarada de orientacién y 
cultura para la juventud, por el consejo nacional de educacién publica de 
Guatemala y el consejo supremo de instrucct6n publica de Honduras.” The 
author is the Director of the National Library and Archives of Honduras. 
The character of the moral preaching in its many sections reminds one of 
Rod6é. From such a book, if carefully considered, may be gleaned valuable 
facts of Central American psychology. 


Reminiscencia, por Lrusa DALMoreE. Paris, 1935. 75 pages. 


These poemas en prosa include poemas de amor, de éxtasis, del amor 
ido, de la ausencia, del recuerdo, del vano olvido, et cetera. They weave 
together the memories of love experiences. 


ALFRED COESTER 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
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By Percy Atvin Martin, Ph.D. 
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Assisted by Manoet Da Si.vermA Soares Carpozo, M.A. 





Complete biographies of outstanding living Latin Ameri- 
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to the right of the name of the nominee or his substitute. Mail this ballot to 
LawrRENce A. Wickrns, 500 Park Ave., New York, N.Y. 





PRESIDENT 





JOSEPH W. BARLOW, New York City 
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La Locura de Amor 


Personajes 
La Retna DoNa JUANA DE CASTILLA 
Daughter of Ferdinand and Isabella, beloved monarchs of Spain 
and Spain’s great empire in America. 
ALDARA, mora 
Daughter of one of the exiled Moorish kings of Granada. 
Ex Rey Don FELIPE 
Austrian husband of Dofia Juana, and son of the emperor Maxi- 
milian I. 
Ex CaprtAn Don ALvar 
Captain in the Spanish army fighting in Italy, idealized figure 
of the Spanish conquistador. 
Ex. ALMIRANTE DE CASTILLA 


Cousin of the emperor Ferdinand, and one of the most powerful 
nobles of Castilla. 
Three of these leading characters in LA LOCURA DE AMOR 
are actual historical personages whose actions influenced the course 
of history during the period of Spain’s greatest splendor. The 
period depicted by the play is the opening of the Sixteenth Century, 
the period of the colonization of America, the heroic days of 
Cortes, Balboa, Ponce de Leon. What more thrilling story can your 
students read than this dramatic tale of Spain’s Siglo de Oro? 


Drama en Cinco Actos por MANUEL TAMAYO Y BAUS 
Edited by Whatley and Haynes for intermediate classes 





Canciones Populares (Luce) 
The most widely used collection of Spanish and Spanish-American 


songs. Suitable for class use, for Spanish club use, and for as- 
semblies. 


Cuentos y Lecturas en Castellano (Solano) 


An easy introduction to reading and to the charm of Spanish fable 
and folk tale. 


En Espaiia (Rivera and Doyle) 


This is not the usual “trip through Spain,” but a well-motivated, 
entertaining story containing live, interesting facts about Spanish 
provinces and Spanish cities. For intermediate classes. 


Silver, Burdett and Company 


New York Newark Boston Chicago San Francisco 
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An Important Addition to 


THE MACMILLAN 
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SERIES 


SHORT STORIES AND POEMS OF BECQUER 
Edited by William S. Hendrix 


To be ready in January 


Probable price, $1.20 


At last intermediate students of Spanish Literature can read Bécquer 
for themselves. Here are selections of the short stories and poems of one 
of the best of Nineteenth Century writers, introduced by new and interest- 
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Advanced 
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ing material on his life and work. 
The stories are those of the ninth 
edition of Bécquer’s works, and 
the poems given closely follow 
the original rimas. When later edi- 
tions have been used for the 
poems, original forms are given 
in the notes. The notes provide 
a full explanation also of allu- 
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phrases. 


given with the introductory mate- 
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